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Topics of the Week. 


The new edition of The American Statesmen series 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. is to have a feat- 
ure which will have the effect of turning these vol- 
umes into a history of the United States in the light 
of the lives of their statesmen. A volume will be 
added which will contain a complete index of the 
events recorded in the biographies, thus inviting cen- 
sideration of all the great questions of the day in 
chronological order and as influenced by the states- 
men whose biographies make up the series. The iridex 
will be topical, as, for example, under the heading, 
“ Attitude of United States Toward Cuba and the West 
Indies,’ will be found no less than fifteen references 
to that question. 


Yea.-. 
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Henry K. Webster, who it may be remembered col- 
laborated with Samuel T. Merwin in “ The Short-Line 
War,” is about to present a novel of Chicago financial 
life through The Macmillan Company. It will be calied 
“The Banker and the Bear,” being the” story of a 
“corner in lard.” The banker and bear are chums, 
but the former furnishes cash to help a bully Thus the 
bear. has to ruin his chum in order to get at the bull. 
Interwoven with th.s ‘inancial theme there is said 
to be a very pretty love story, the scenes of which are 
laid in Chicago society. 


Longmans, Green & Co. are about to publish an im- 
portant monograph concerning an old —nglish estate, 
entitled “ Swallowfield and Its Owners.” Lady Rus. 
sell, the mother of Sir George A. C. Russell, the pres- 
ent owner of Swallowfield, in Berkshire, is the author 
3 the ri et Spero is hi mPa hands of 
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The park was a famous breeding ground for Edward 
III.’s horses. Its tenants include the family of St. 
John, Beauchamp, Arundel, an“ Despencer. Among 
the old descriptions of the place is one by John Eve- 
lyn, who planted some trees there. Horace Walpole 
visited Swallowfield and Lord Chatham spent his 
holidays there from Eton. 

Admirers of John Ruskin in this country will be 
glad to hear that W. G. Collingwood’s “ Life and Work 
of John Ruskin” has now been reissued in London 
in one volume under the title of “The Life of John 
Ruskin,” and will shortly be presented in this coun- 
try. Many new biographical details and a number of 
letters hitherto unprinted have been added. In the 
final chapter Mr. Collingwood gives the story of Rus- 
kin's last days at Brantwood. 

“Dr. Dale” is the title of a novel by Marion Har- 
land written in collaboration with Albert Payson Ter- 
hune, which Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish toward 
the end of the Summer. The scene is laid in the oil 
lands of Western Pennsylvania, a district so far quite 
overlooked by the American novelist. The time of the 
story is in the early period of the mighty boom in real 
estate which followed the sinking of the first pe- 
troleum wells and the yield of thousands of barrels 
per day. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons have in preparation a transla- 
tion of Peter Rosegger’s ‘The Forest Schoolmaster.” 
The scene is laid in different parts of Germany; it 
is the story of a young man who, about to commit 
suicide, is sent away into a curiously primitive com- 
munity which he instructs. The people there are al- 
most savages, who, under his tuition, finally come to 
have a knowledge of civilized ways and certain in- 
tellectual ambitions. The descriptions of the commu- 
nity are said to be something quite new in literature. 
The translator is Miss Frances Skinner. 

An important volume of essays on rational religious 
subjects will be presented by Houghton, Mifflin x Co. 
next week under the title of “ The Light of Day.” The 
author is Mr, John 3urroughs. There will be two edi- 
tions of the work, one uniform with the Riverside 
edition of the author’s books, and one in cheaper form. 
The range of Mr. Burroughs’s interest in science is so 
wide that it includes theology in so far as it may be 
ealled a science. The forthcoming volume is to be en- 
tirely considerate and reverent, but will be plain 
spoken in regard to many commonly held fallacies of 
superstition in religion and theology. 


“The Trust Problem,” by Jeremiah Whipple Jenks, 

Professor of Political Science in Columbia University, 
is being put through the press of McClure, Phillips & 
Co. The book is intended to be a brief compendium 
of industrial conditions based upon the revelations 
made in this city at the recent conference on trusts. 
For twelve years the author has personally investi- 
gated the subject and has carefully examined large 
corporations through contact with officers and with 
workmen, their opponents, dealers in their goods, and 
from such printed statistical data as has seemed on 
the whole to be trustworthy. 
A new and authorized edition of Beatrice Harra- 
den’s “ Ships That Pass in the Night”’ bound together 
with “In Varying Moods” will shortly be presented 
by Dodd, Mead & Co,, this house having acquired from 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons the plates of the only authorized 
editions of these books. The forthcoming publication 
will appear in particularly attractive form as to bind- 
ing and letter press, and will possess withal some fine 
illustrations. 


Francis A. Adams has written a new book for the 
Independent Publishing Company of Philadelphia, 
which, although a piece of fiction, bears a certain se- 
rious relationship to one of the most discussed politi- 
cal ‘questions of the day. It will be published next 
week and will bear the title of ‘“ The Transgressors: 
A Story of a Great Sin.” The author deals in a graph- 
ic manner with the trust problem, “The Trans- 
gressors”” being the organizers and responsible heads 
of such trusts as have brought upon themselves gen- 
eral condemnation by crushing out individual enter- 
prise and monopolizing public privileges. The hero of 
the.tale is an eloquent young lawyer formerly retained 
by one of the trusts. 

; SS See? 

How much of a poet Michelangelo Buonarroti was 
and what meaning his poetry has for readers of to-day 
may be judged from the fact that an edition of his 
“Sonnets and Madrigals,” translated into English 
verse by William Wells Newell and published by 
Houghton, Mifflin &.Co., has gone through one edition 
wit tbe after publication. The translations are 
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McMASTER’S FIFTH VOLUME. 


The Period from 1821 to 1830 Dealt With.* 


Reviewed for THE New YorkK Times Saturnpay Review by 


George H. Warner. 


Associate Editor of ‘' The Library of the World's Best Liter- 


ature."* 

John Bach McMaster needs no introduction, but only 
a greeting, when he gives us a fresh volume of his 
“History of the Peop : of the United States.” The 
reading public accepted his work at the outset as a 
part of that worthy historical work that Americans 
are notably giving to the world of letters, and accepted 
it also for its thoroughness and its sympathy with 
American affairs. 

The appearance of this fifth volume is an event in 
American literature second to none in importance this 
season, and will be eagerly welcomed both for itself 
as a work of literature and because it covers a pe- 
riod in our history especially instructive 9’ this mo- 
ment, when our affairs are in a sense history repeating 
itself in that our foreign relations are uppermost in 
every mind, 


The period covered in the fifth volume, comprised 
in the thirteen chapters, XL. to LIII. of the whole 
work, is from March 4, 1821, the second inauguration 
of Monroe, down to the inauguration of Jackson, 
March 4, 1829. It relates the scramble for office under 
the new doctrine of Spoils for the Victor, which de- 
based American political life for a half century. The 
description McMaster gives of the disorderly mob that 
looted the decencies of the White House after the in- 
auguration of Jackson and scrambled for cakes and 
punch is equaled by no passage in literature since the 
Widow Bedott Papers described the donation party to 
Elder Scrantum and the appearance of the parsonage 
the next morning. The elder resigned that day, stat- 
ing to his flock that it was not on account of the mea- 
greness of his salary, but that one more donation 
party would ruin him. 

Jackson did not resign, but his career as President 
and its consequences must be looked for in the subse- 
quent volumes. This volume ends at the opening of his 
term and the beginning of the talk about the purchase 
of Texas. The hunger for office at Jackson's installa- 
tion had been intensified by the struggle for the Pres- 
idency on the re-election of Adams in 1824, Jackson 
being defeated through Clay, it was claimed, by a coa- 
lition involving a promise to Clay of the office of 
Secretary of State in case Adams succeeded. The Clay- 
Jackson feud lasted a long time, and had disastrous 
effects upon both parties. But we must not read this 
volume backward. 

A glance at the table of contents will show the 
reader what is before him, and a reading of the ten 
pages of sub-titles will show what a multitude of top- 
ics are embraced in the five hundred pages. The thir- 
teen chapter headings are as follows: 1, Texas, Ore- 
gon, and the Slave Trade. 2, Growth of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 3. Breaking Up of the Republican Party. 
4. Socialistic and Labor Reforms. 5. State of the 
Country from 1825 to 1829—Economic Conditions, (un- 
der which there are a hundred sub-titles.) 6. The In- 
dustrial Revolution. 7. Early Literature. 8. British 
Criticism of the United States. 9. The Common School 
in the First Half Century—the Rise of the School. 10. 
Political Ideas of the First Half Century—Political 
Ideals. 11. South American Republics. 12. The Peo- 
ple in Control—the Defeat and Subsequent Election of 
Jackson—the Political Struggles and Scandals of the 
Period—The New Doctrine of Spoils. 13. Issues of the 
Day—Georgia Indians—Indian Policy—Texas Wanted— 
Texas Should Be Bought— Texas Should Not Be 
Bought, &c. 

The last clauses give occasion for us to say that one 
of the interesting features of McMaster’s style is that 
he gives each side a hearing; he dces not merely state 
the case himself; he gives what may be called a para- 
phrase of the arguments used, thus saving valuable 
space which quotations would overfill. But his author- 
ities are carefully given, and the index is remarkably 


full and useful. 


The five colored maps inserted in the volume are 
of Texas in 1826, the United States in 1826, the roads, 
canals, and steamboat routes in the United States in 
1825; the northern part of Maine and the adjacent 
British provinces in 1830, illustrating the boundary 
dispute, and a map showing the distribution, east of 
the one hundredth meridian, of the population of the 
United States in 1830, and together form a lesson of 
great value to the student of the period defined. 

One of the most interesting and at the same time 
convincing features of this volume is the disclosure 
that “ statesmen” vary but little from decade to dec- 
ade. One imagines that there will be an era when 
vanity, oratorical Gaolaye, a per- 





ey 


“fortune will “give place to calm state- 
” 4ments, reasoning, real finance, disinterest- 
e4 statesmanship, and subordination of par- 
\ty to the moan pA IR 4 
” “By a perusal of this volume one can see 
reflected as in a mirror all the arguments 
we have been regaled with on expansion, 
imperialism, and the death of the republic, 
carrying down with it liberty and all hope. 
‘When a military post was proposed in 1824 
at the mouth of*the Columbia it was de- 
feated in the Senate on the ground that 
Oregon could never become a State; it was 
too far—3,555 miles from Washington—and 
it would take a Congressman, at the rate 
of twenty miles a day, 465 days to go to 
Washington and return home. But at the 
extraordinary speed of thirty miles a day 
he might start from home, spend two weeks 
in Congress, and return home within a 
year. 

It was shown that that “ desert’ west of 
Missouri and Iowa, which is now five 
States, would forever constitute a barrier 
between the United States and the Pacific. 
“With such a desert barrier between the 
States and Oregon, it seemed idle to the 
Senators to give any heed to the Pacific 
Coast, and the bill for the occupation of 
the mouth of the Columbia River was laid 
upon the table by a vote of 25 to 13.” 

The Senators simply had not the key of 
the future—steam—in mind. The future 
always seems to have in reserve secrets 
enough to keep nations busy, if statesmen 
would only believe in it! 

The story of the “origin, growth, and 
final announcement” of the Monroe doc- 
trine is told with great fullness, as is also 
that of the rise of liberalism in Europe 
and the extinguishment of it after the 
deportation of Napoleon. Our author de- 
scribes the condition of Mexico and of the 
South American States and their revolt 
against Spain, the events-in Burope that 
led to the overthrow of Napoleon, and the 
inception, following it, of the Holy Alliance 
of the Continental sovereigns, which orig- 
inated in the pious mind of Alexander I. 
That this was a religious and not a polit- 
ical compact is stated; and that it is usual- 
ly confounded with the quadruple treaty of 
Paris in 1815, when England, Prussia, Rus- 
sia, and Austria bound themselves to main- 
tain the Government just set up in France 
and to hold a congress of the powers in 
1818. This was held at Al«x-la-Chapelle in 
September, 1818, and ‘“‘ then and there was 
formed the real conspiracy of Kings.” “ It 
was the conference at Aix-la-Chapelle, not 
the Holy Alliance, that united the sover- 
eigns in the project of a joint 

of European affairs and turned 


regulation 
the holy 
allies into a mutual association for the in- 
surance of monarchy.’ So far as relates 
to the United States, the danger for the 
alliance of the sovereigns through 
the internal affairs of Spain and her rela- 
tlons to America, Monroe, after consulta- 
tion and deliberation, 


message Dec. 2, 1823. 


came 


issued his famous 

The European alliance was rendered 
nocuous the 
tion of England and by the immense in- 
terests of England in but the 
influence of this second Declaration of In- 
dependence, which bears the name of Mon- 
roe, has been immeasurable on the fortunes 
of the American hemisphere and on the 
cause of the right of self-government. 

3ut this is a history of the people of the 
United States and not of its dynastic and 
public aspects 

We cannot go far in the perusal of this 
work without feeling that the chapters on 


in- 


as to Spain by separate ac- 


America, 


the internal conditions of society are the 
most valuable to us. 


The rise of the common school is some- 
thing we do not all remember. Most 
of think of the common = school 
as one of the natural elements—earth, air, 


water, 


us 
and the common school. Fourteen 
millions of children are now being educated 
at the public expense, but at the inaugura- 
tion of John Quincy Adams, March 4, 1825, 
the school did not exist 
American institution, says our author. 


common as an 
In 
some States it was struggling into exist- 
ente, in others it was unknown. 

It is needless to say that the system we 
now have in all the States was evolved out 
of the in New 


England It is interesting to note the dif- 


various school beginnings 
ferent principles on which the schools were 
founded in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 
In the latter State the town and the parish 
were and the 


united action of 


coextensive, school 
State 
the 


school. 


was 
and 
town 


founded on the 
Church, while 
was 


Massachusetts 
the 
‘hough there had been in New York State 


in 


alone responsible’ for 


seme private schools, some parish schools, | 


a few academies, and King’s College (now 
Columbia) before the Revoluticn, there 
were no common schools within the reach 
of the people, and it is exceedingly inter- 
esting to read of the various private and 
corporate attempts to furnish a general 
education. It was not until 1812-1821 that 
any general system, supported by taxation, 
was at work. Pennsylvania .was equally 


‘slow in organization. The truth, we can |, 














A ae pes 


, & considerations of personal | hardly realize to-day, was that money 


was scarce, taxes difficult of collection in 
those now so rich and spendthrift ccm; 
‘munities. One must reside in some parts 
of the South, where economic conditions 
are still a century later than in the North, 
to understand how a community cannot, 
even if it would, raise money for the uni- 
versal maintenance of schools. 

Perhaps the reader (with whom the Mon- 
roe doctrine disagrees) will turn most eag- 
erly to see what McMaster says about 
early American literature and British criti- 
cism of it in the first half of our National 
career. 

Luxuriating as we now are in the pro- 
duction of 6,000 books annually on every 
topic on earth, and many above it, we can 
hardly realize the state of things between 
the Revolution and 1830. 

But our author cheers us by the remark 
that “ nothing superior to the declarations, 
the remonstrances, the petitions, the State 
papers, the State Constitutions, the treat- 
ises on government, and the pamphlets on 
the public questions of the day, which 
téemed from the press in the ten years be- 
fore and in the fifteen years which fol- 
lowed immediately after the Declaration of 
Independence, has ever been produced by 
any people at any time.” 

Naming the long list of writers on poll- 
tics, law, international relations, and fi- 
nance, McMaster concludes that the writ- 
ings “ form a political history of the high- 
est order.”’ 

He gives in great fullness, often with a 
touch of satire, the birth, rise, and often 
the demise of the periodical literature of 
which The North American, first appearing 
in Boston as a purely literary organ, with- 
out sectarian or fraéernal affiliations, is 
now probably the sole survivor of any con- 
sequence. In the early days Philadelphia 
was the literary centre, both for period- 
ical literature and for book publication, it 
being especially the seat of the republica- 
tion of English books, pirated, of course, 
without the consent of the author or the 
publisher in England. Literary piracy was 
then no more immoral than the slave trade. 

But literary theft did not then greatly 
affect authors, writing not then being a 
source of for even Mark Twain, 
had he been living in England, could not 
have got a profit out of copyright, Profit 
or loss on the account was then that of the 
English publisher alone, who, through the 
cheap reprints of the honest Quakers, lost 
the sale in America of the high-priced Eng- 
lish editions. 


profit, 


American literature at length got under 
way with the advent of Cooper, Irving, 
Brockden Brown, Bryant, Poe, and a host 
of others, and English criticism, so irri- 
tating to Americans but necessary to the 
support of English editors, who must fill 
and their own. mouths, began at 
last to dle away. The English editor is 
speechless with amazement at our twenty 
thousand newspapers (one-third the whole 


space 


number printed on the globe, and three 
times those of Great Britain), and is in- 
wardly green with jealousy at our picture- 
magazines, and our modern novels of ad- 
venture, of which adult in 
the United States over twelve years of age 
can fail to read on pain of literary excom- 


every one no 


munication. 

The English literary bard has no occasion 
for envy just now, but the reviewer may 
well look out soberly at our history when 
such volumes as this of McMaster’s comes 
upon the scene; for in the art of history at 
can the 
whip all crea- 
H. WARNER. 


writing the Eagle defy 
Lion and, in fact, 


GEORGE 


present 
British 
tion 


A Story of Modern Italy.* 


“ Arden Massiter"’ is the story of an en- 
thusiast, English born and highly bred, 
who is possessed of the Socialistic fever, 
and after various misadventures seeks con- 
genial employment as the agent in Italy 
of a Socialistic journal. Here, in Rome, he 
soon finds himself a marked man, not be- 
cause of conflict with the authorities, but 
because his ardent temperament plunges 
him into a dangerous encounter with ruf- 
fians in a tavern. He finds a refuge in an 
ancient Volscian éastle, which, in memory 
of Anne Radcliffe’s grisly romance, he 
calls Udolpho, and the story then proceeds, 
through devious and tangled ways, but 
clearly and in an interesting manner, to 
involve the enthusiast himself in the for- 
tunes of the illustrious family to whom 
the castle belongs. 

It is a story of lust, rapine, and blood- 
shed, of Anarchists and banditti, of secret 
compacts, of miracles and superstitions; 
but it aims, In a rather highly colored 
tashion, to picture some of the forces at 
work in modern Italy and to contrast the 
survival of rank mediaevalism with the 
bustle and practicality that may be seen 
on the surface of things in the capital. 

A political uprising is particularly well 
described, but, indeed, Dr. Barry's descrip- 
tive powers never fail him, and his pict- 
ures of inanimate nature and studies of 
character are always lucid and effective. 
The love story has a potent charm, though 
its climax will be considered needlessly 
tragic by the more sentimental sort of 
readers. 


*ARDEN 


MASSITER. By Dr. William Barry: 
New York: 


The Century Company. $1.58. 
“tr; 





STEVENSON. 
The Reunion House in West Street 


Where He Spent His First 
Night in New York—The 


Proposed Demolition. 


Perriton Maxwell in the May Number of Truth. 

The proposed demolition of the unsteady 
little house at 10 West Street recalls a 
foot-note in the literary history of New 
York. The tiny, two-storied, beetle-browed 
structure will soom be torn down to give 
place to a warehouse, and its yellow-coated 
shabbiness, hallowed by a memory, and 
immortalized by a chapter from the hand 
of Robert Louis Stevenson will have 
passed like a dredm. Beneath the very 
humble roof of 10 West Street, Stevenson 
passed his first night in America, In “ An 
Amateur Emigrant,” the gentle Tusitala 
has described the piace, its proprietor, and 
his fellow-lodgers, with a wealth of detail 
and an aceuracy that would delight the 
soul of a newspaper reporter. 

It was in the Fall of 1879 that Steven- 
son first visited this country. At that time 
he had contributed a few essays and a 
fragmentary speech or two to the English 
periodicals, and readers were beginning to 
ask, ‘Who is this Stevenson that writes 
with such strenuous grace?"’ The future 
author of “ Doctor Jekyll and Mr. Hyde” 
crossed the Atlantic as a second-cabin 
passenger and mingled freely with the had- 
dling crowd in the steerage. His most in- 
timate fellow-voyager was a Welshman 
named Jones, who was returning to this 
country from a visit to his home in Wales, 
and, guided by Jones, Stevenson went to 
10 West Street, then called the Reunion 
House, but to-day a nameless resort for 
longshoremen. Jones, however, knew the 
proprietor of, the Reunion House and was 
proud to act as the guide of a real literary 
man. 


Had Stevenson been left to his own de- 
vices he would undoubtedly have selected 
an establishment with a more inviting 
aspect, and certainly he would have en- 
gaged a more pretentious conveyance than 
the open emigrant’s wagon fn which he 
and Jones rode to their destination. Steven- 
son’s own description of this ride, and his 
uncouth lodgings, is a vivid picture, the 
drawing and coloring of which harmonize 
as well with the shabby frame to-day as 


it did twenty years ago. He says, in “ An 
Amateur Emigrant ”’: 


Before noonof the second Sunday we sight- 
ed the low shores outside of New York Har- 
bor; the steerage passengers must remain 
on board t» pass through Castle Garden, 
on the following morning; but we of the 
second cabin made our escape along with 
the lords of the saloon; and by 6 o'clock 
Jones and I issued into West Street, sit- 
ting on some straw in.the bottom of an 
open baggage wagon, It rained miracu- 
lously; and from that moment untél, on the 
following night, I left New York there 
was scarce a lull, and no cessation of the 
downpour. 

It took us but a few minutes, though it 
cost us a good deal of money, to be ruttled 
along West Street to our destination, Re- 
union House, 10 West Street; one minute's 
walk from Castle Garden, the steamboat 
landings, Califarnia steamérs and Liver- 
pool ships; board and lodging per day $1; 
single meéils 25 cents; lodging per night, 25 
cents; private rooms for tamilies; “no 
charge tor storage or baggage; satisfac- 
tion guaranteed to all persons; Michael 
Mitchell, proprietor. 

Reunion House was, I may go 
length vf saying, a humble hostelry. You 
entered through a long bar room, thence 
passed into a little dining room, and thence 
into a still smaller kitchen; the furniture 
was of the plainest, but the bar was hung 
in the American taste with encouraging 
and hospitable mottoes. 


the 


Like all who are unacquainted with the 
peculiar etiquette of American drinking 
piaces, Stevenson's introduction to the per- 
nicious habit of “treating’’ produced a 
sensation that was something between a 
shock and a joke. Touching this matter 
he says: 

Jones was well known; we were re- 
ceived warmly; and two minutes afterward 
I had refused a drink from the proprietor, 
and was going on, in my plain European 
fashion, to refuse a cigar, when Mr. 
Mitchell sternly interposed and explained 
the situation. Ele was offering to treat me, 
it appeared; whenever an American bar- 
keeper proposes anything it must be borne 
in mind that he is offering to treat; and 
if I did not want a drink, I must at least 
take a cigar. 1 took it bashfully, feeling I 
had pegun my American career on the 
wrong foot. I did not enjoy that cigar; 
but this may have been for a variety of 
reasons, even the best cigar often failing 
to please if you smoke three-quarters of it 
in a drenching rain. 

It is evident that Stevenson's first im- 
pression of American hotel luxuries, as rep- 
resented by the furnishings of the Reunion 
House, was not of the most agreeable char- 
acter. He says of the place, with a note of 
subtile sarcasm: 

I suppose we had one of the “ private 
rooms for families’ at thé Reunion House. 
It was very small, furnished with a bed, a 
chair, and some clothes-pegs; and it de- 
rived all that was necessary for the life 
of the human animal through two bor- 
rowed lights, one looking into the passage, 
and the second opening, without sash, into 
another apartment, where three men fit- 
fully snored, or in intervals of wakefulness 
drearily *‘mumbled to each other all night 
long. Jones had the bed; I pitched my 
camp on the floor; he did not sleep until 
near morning, and I, for my part, never 
closed an eye. 

At sunrise I heard a cannon fired; and 
shortly afterward the men in the next 
room gave over snoring for good and be- 
gan to rustle over their toilets. The sound 
of their voices as they talked was low 
and moaning, like that of people watching 
by the sick. Jones, who had at last begun 
te doze, tumbled and murmured, and every 
now and then opened unconscious eyes 
upon me where [ lay. I found myself grow- 
ing eerier and eerier, for I dare say I was 
a little fevered by my restless night, and 
hurried to dress and get down stairs « 


Stevenson goes on with an amusing cata- 
logue of the questionable comforts of his 
poor hostelry, telling of ‘‘a few crumpled 
towels and pieces of wet soap, white and 
slippery like fresh fish.” But it was after 
be had tramped about town for a whole 


day in a downpour of rain that drenched 
him from head to foot that the utter cheer- 
lessness of his abiding place made him de- 
termined to seek other and better quarters: 


T was so wet when ! got back to Mitch- 
ell’s toward the evening, that I had simply 


to divest myself of my shoes, socks, and 
trousers, and leave them behind for the 
benefit of New York City. No fire would 
bave dried them ere I had to start, and to 
pack them in their present condition was 
to spread ruin among my other possessions. 
With a heavy heart, I said farewell to 
them as they lay, a pulp, in the middle of 
® pool upon the floor of Mitehell’s kitchen. 
1 wonder if they are there by now. 

But for a recent coating of dull yellow 
paint on the outside, and newly papered 
walls within, the rickety establishment of 
to-day is’substantially the saine as it was 
when Stevenson lodged there. The present 
proprietar, a dark-eyed German, who fol- 
lowed us about suspiciously as we made a 
tour of the plete, and who half surmised 
that we might be Raines law detectives 
seeking to deprive him of his liquor 
license, had never heard of Stevenson, and 
displayed small interest in the literary and 
sentimental associations of his property. 

The first floor of 10 West Street con- 
sists of three rooms; the long, low room— 
now a dining room, where clams and 
oysters form the dominant feature in the 
bill of fare—a small living room, and back 
of these a diminutive kitchen. A creaking 
stairway leads from the dark dining room 
to the upper floor, which is cut up into 
sleeping stalls, dismal and not too clean. 
‘the room which most closely corresponds 
to the one which Stevenson describes is a 
boxlike affair into which neither light nor 
air can penetrate in any considerable quan- 
tity. The “ lavatory,”’ which so amused the 
ingenuous soul of Stevenson, is reached by 
passing through the kitchen and into a bit 
of rear yard, at one side of which is a shed 
divided into two sections, each section now 
being. by courtesy of law, a bedroom. 

When Stevenson's Mr. Mitchell (whose 
name, by the way, was not Mitchell) be- 
stowed the title of ‘‘ Reunicn House" upon 
his small inn, he named it better than he 
knew; for bis wife was a divorced woman, 
and after Mitchell’s death, several years 
ago, she married her first husband, and 
continued the business until the present 
owner came along and purchased the 
house and its good will, 

Such is the “ hotel’”’ 
walls the sunshine of a great genius has 
cast its gladdening rays. The temporary 
home of a great and genial man can be only 
second in interest to his permanent abode. 
It is rare, indeed, that a man of Steven- 
£on's of feeling, with resources 
ample enough to meet all the requirements 
of his taste, can be found ensconced in a 
house of the slums; but it is 
to find a man placed turning 
comfiture into 
into phrases 
merriment. 
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By Blanche Willis Howard.* 


In this posthumous book Blanche Willis 
Howard not given dainty and 
simple a picture as in “One Summer,” nor 
is the gentle as 
apparent in ‘*‘ Dionysius, the Weaver's 
Heart's Dearest.” Here, in the garden, 
the snake lies coiled at every turn. Monica 
Randolph has a fatal habit of falling in 
love with the wrong men—not lightly and 
idly, like the honey bee that drinks its fill 
and then skims gayly on to the next flower 
—but deeply, irrationally, and honestly. 
Men have an unhappy tendency to idealize 
her, but for the most part she pgsses them 
by with and “fixes her 
fancy,” Virst on a married man with an un- 
certain past, about which the reader is 
never enlightened, and whom, after 
Monica has set sail for Dresden to drag on 
existence without him—if not to forget him 
—nothing more is heard. A lovesick pro- 
fessor blows his brains out for her sweet 
sake; a tired doctor, whose home life is not 
happy, and whose wife is one of the gay 
butterflies of social life, finds in her the 
lost ideal of his youth, and in him she for- 
gets the first misguided attachment for 
the depth and sweetness of the second. 

Obviously Mme. von Teuffel’'s aim is to 
show a modern misconception of the sey- 
enth commandment, to prove, in spite of 
the long-established acceptance of the con- 
trary truth> that platonic love is 
mere idle phrase, but a living fact that 
ought to be recognized. However, the 
stringency of moral laws is not the result 
of the necessity of the stronger few, but 
for the guidance of the weaker many. 
‘The thread of the story is knotted” in 
many places, and suddenly breaks off, 
leaving the reader himself to piece it to- 
gether and continue to unwind the skein. 
Many opportunities for sensationalism oc- 
cur throughout its length, but these the 
author happily overlooks and, in spite of 
the sinister title and fatal beauty of the 
heroine, there is still a gentle undercurrent 
of humor, a sweet simplicity about the 
style, that soothes the irate reader into tol- 
erance, if not admiration. One has the 
feeling that the author has much more real 
ability than is here displayed. The minor 
characters in the book are all outlined 
cleverly and brightly; the conversations, 
while not brilliant or abounding in epi- 
grams, are readable and well written, and 
now and then a really serious thought is 
admirably handled. 

However, in spite of this, there is a 
sketchiness about the broken and discon- 
nected plot which savors of copy but half 
complete. The entire book needs smooth- 
ing and straightening, with explanations 
here, eliminations there, and a general 
tidying and dressing of the whole. 


*THE GARDEN OF EDEN. By Blanche Willis 
Howard, i2mo, New York: Charles Scribner's 
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Mr, Huneker’s Volume on the Man 
and His Music.* 


Books about music are seldom literature, 
and literary books which speak of music 
seldom do so with authority. Indeed, it is 
one of the standing jests of the musical 
critics that whenever a literary man writes 
anything about the tone art, he does so at 
the expense of his own standing in public 
esteem as a scholar. On the other hand, 
those works on music and musical topics 
which are written by musicians are nota- 
ble for their utter want of Iterary distinc- 
tion, and many of them are characterized 
by a total absence of the power of simple 
and direct statement. It has not been 
necessary for Mr. James Huneker to wait 
till the present year to win reputation as a 
musician who is also a literary man, but 
his ‘Chopin, the Man and His Music,” 
will add much to the notability which he 
has already gained. It is a work of unique 
merit, of distinguished style, of profound 
insight and sympathy, and the most brill- 
iant literary quality. 

Mr. Huneker is, or rather was, in the 
beginning of his career, first of all a pian- 
ist. He knows the instrument for which 
the music of Chopin was written, and al- 
though he says that he ruined his hands 
by unwise technical experiments, he never- 
theless possesses a respectable factlity in 
the manipulation of the keyboard and can 
study the works of the ptano masters at 
first hay. In this respect he has the ad- 
vantag@of many other muste critics, and 
seems almost to justify the demand ot 
some short-sighted musicians that all criti- 
cisms should be written by members of 
their guild. But Mr. Huneker is by nature 
and inclination, as well as by reading and 
study, chiefly a literary man. He has the 
literary man’s love of word architecture, 
and he is not satisfied with a bald and un- 
interesting statement of any ract, no mat- 
ter how important the fact may be in It- 
self. He writes with that sheer delight in 
the technic of writing which is the birth- 
mark of the born litterateur. He is in- 
deed no empty phrase-maker, but he 
makes phrases none the less, and he makes 
them with a skill that no mere musician 
ever attained, no matter how intensely he 
was absorbed in his subject. 

Such a man was bound to win distinc- 
tion in the field of musical comment as 
soon as he elected to turn his mind to 
something more worthy of him than tho 
penning of weekly articles for a mere pro- 
fessional journal. In his ‘ Mezzo-Tints in 
Modern Music,’ he produced the most re- 
freshing series of essays on musical topics 
published in recent years, and his book 
on Chopin is a distinctly better work than 
its predecessor. It is a book which will at 
once take its place beside the larger and 
more ambitious work of Niecks, and to 
which will be accorded a position in the 
front rank of musical studies. That Mr. 
Huneker is a confessed admirer of Chopin 
may be accepted as undeniable. It was to 
be supposed that a pianist would lay full 
stress on the importance of the Pole as an 
epoch maker in music. It is well that he 
has done so, for Chopin is in qur day too 
likely to be regarded by the casual observ- 
er of music as the creator of a line of po- 
lite compositions for the salon, for the ex- 
citement of pockethandkerchief emotion in 
susceptible women, 

The immense originality of this inde- 
pendent spirit should never be forgotten 
by the student of musical development. 
That he was not at home in the classic 
forms defined by Haydn and Mozart and 
filled out by Beethoven and Brahms was 
not at all to his discredit. Mr. Huneker 
makes no secret of the fact that Chopin 
was not a master of the sonata form, and 
rightly allots to his concertos a compara- 
tively low place among his works. Mr. 
Huneker is not at all blind to their wealth 
of melodic beauty, but he properly admits 
that in the working out of themes Chopin 
followed the style of his other music, and 
not the methods of logical development 
used by the lofty intellects of Germany. 

The author has made a seriatim study of 
the compositions of the wonderful master, 
and this the student of piano music will 
find invaluable. Here, perhaps, more than 
in any other place, Mr. Huneker shows his 
special fitness for the task which he set 
for himself. He has taken up first the 
preludes and the études and shown, as only 
a clear-headed writer fully acquainted with 
the works by personal study could show, 
that they are the most characteristic, ele- 
mental, and personal of all Chopin's com- 
positions. He has paid a fitting tribute to 
the wonderful ballades, works which have 
no superiors in the field of imaginative 
music for the piano, and he has demon- 
strated the presence of masculine force in 
the genius of Chopin In his analysis of the 
splendid polonaises, The masterly scherzi, 
the most original piano compositions of 
Chopin's time, except, perhaps, some of 
those of Schumann, are treated by Mr. 
Huneker with fine insight and natural en- 
thusiasm. 

In studying these works the author has 
compared the leading editions and com- 
mentators and has made many wise and 


suggestive comments of his own, comments_ 


which fully entitle him to be considered as 
seriously by students as Klindworth and 
Kullak, If Mr. Huneker had done nothing 
more than this, he would be worthy of the 
highest praise, but he has written in a 
clear, comprehensive manner and in a glow- 
ing style, which sometimes becomes elo- 
quent without impinging on the domain of 
poetry. It is in the warm imagination, the 
be nr a Sader asec art ee: 
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ing of the comments that Mr. Huneker 
demonstrates his right to a place among 
the best of writers on music, and, indeed, 
the best of writers on any art topic. He 
will doubtless live to realize that he has 
earned for himself the fame of an Arnold 
of the tone art. 

His biographical sketch of the composer 
is excellent. It sets forth the incidents of 
a@ curious career without prejudice and 
without antagonism. The acquaintance of 
Chopin with George Sand and its baleful 
effects upon-him are treated without any 
attempt to shield the composer from cen- 
sure and with a clear understanding of the 
nature of the man and the woman. The 
character of Chopin will be better under- 
stood by every reader of this volume than 
by those who have read only Liszt or 
Niecks. As to facts, Mr. Huneker has not 
been able to produce anything tending to 
throw new light on the history of Chopin's 
life. He has clung to the year 1809 as that 
of Chopin's birth, throwing out of court 
the evidence adduced by Mile. Janotha, the 
pianist, that the composer was born in the 
following year. The authorities have al- 
ways differed on this point; and, after all, 
The ques- 
tion is not whether Chopin was born in 
1809 or 1810, but whether he was really a 
great, original genius, and this Mr. Hun- 
eker has helped to settle in favor of the 
musician. 

The psychological study of the 
is interesting and admirably written. In- 
deed, any one who is fond of good litera- 
ture will find this a delightful book, 
though he may not be directly interested 
in the subject of music and its masters. 
Throughout the pages are scattered illu- 
minative excerpts from other writers and 
references to literary works, which en- 
liven the book as a whole. Mr. Huneker 
has been a wide and assimilative reader, 
and the allusiveness of his style is one of 
its most potent charms. His vocabulary is 
opulent, and indeed if one should find any 
fault with him it would be for his occa- 
sional use of unusual words. Such words 
as “‘patibulary’’ and “illuded’’ should 
be viewed with caution. But perhaps it is 
hypercritical to censure a style which is so 
full of vitality and which carries the reader 
along with it as would a™deep and rapid 
stream. The book is handsome in typos: 
raphy and general make-up. 
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Brander Matthews’s New Dish of 


Foam,* 


Prot. Brander Matthews and Mr. Frank 
Norris differ widely in their notions of 
what constitutes ‘‘A Man’s Woman.” As 
Prof. Matthews portrays her, she is as full 
of weakness as Mr. Norris's heroine was 
full of strength, and she does not make a 
remark in the whole course of the story 
that is not utterly banal. Her incoherence 
of character, the contradiction of her 
speech and action give the book its title. 
Her comprehensive denial of passionate 
utterances but twenty-four hours in the 
past, her complete forgetfulness of her 
whole attitude toward her husband, and 
her career, could scarcely be possible to a 
sane person—though granting any reason- 
able amount of feminine inconsistency. 

“Tm not denyin’ the women are foolish. 
God Almighty made ‘em to match the 
men,’’ quoth Mrs. Poyser, but the heroine 
of “The Action and the Word” is quite 
unnecessarily foolish, even for matching 
purposes, and her pervasive charm and 
universal sway over the hearts of men is 
the severest of satires upon the sex en- 
slaved, Still one must confess with shame 
and confusion of face that Mrs. Evert 
Brookfield is more nearly *‘A Man's Wo- 
man” than Mr. Norris's strong-souled 
heroine. She is just the kind- cf woman 
that, in this best of all possible worlds, a 
clever man is likely to love, te marry, and 
to be consequently miserable ever ufter— 
although Prof. Matthews would dispute 
the last assertion. 

The “ novel” is scarcely a novel at all in 
the accepted sense. There is no lovemak- 
ing, no plot, except such as turns upon a 
silly’ woman's iemptation to exchange 
amateur for professionel acting. To point 
out the peril of private theatricals to wo- 
men of ‘temperament’ uncontrolled by 
reason appears to be the purpere of the 
story. This motif is emphasized by the 
elevation of the Metropolitan Opera House 
stamped upon the cover. 

All the characters belong to ‘“ the smart 
set,’’ and seem “ about as applicable to the 
business of life as a pair of tweezers to the 
clearing of a forest.” Like goldfish in a 
globe, they swim round and round their 
miniature world, wholly oblivious of “' the 
real great world” outside, a world of 
thought and feeling and action, in which 
they would gasp and die. There is a strange 
fascination, however, in reading of the 
mystical four hundred—else why the so- 
ciety columns? So we gladly renew our 
acquaintance with De Ruyter and the 
Jimmy Suydams, and are interested in the 
astute Vicomte D’Armagnac (what would 
the Armagnacs of old have thought of 
him?) wondering the while what he really 
thinks of us, One notes in passing the 
sly fling at the “ Kathryns” and “ Evan- 
gelyns” and their kind with whom the 
society columns of the day are plentifully 
besprinkled. For the husband in the case, 
despite his “lovely eyes,’ one cannot but 
feel a gentle contempt, His father, Dr. 
Brookfield, with kindly fronies that are 
quite Howellsian, is the best character in 
the book. Although dear Miss Marlenspuyk 
is not vouchsafed us, it is a joy to havo 
pores one to hope that we may one 
her again, 
is a very dextrously whipped and 
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and of slender mental 





of Robert 
“UNLEAVENED BREAD,” published to-day 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
type in fiction that will be recognized in every part of 


IN FICTION 


Grant’s new novel, 


represents a new 


Every town in the land, every small city, has 
her counterpart—the woman of superficial education 
equipment, 
that she is not appreciated at her real worth in the 
domestic circle, and who is ambitious to achieve a 
higher social position and to win independent recogni- 
tion in the larger intellectual life of her time. 


who imagines 


Mr. Grant’s study of the career of Selma White as 
she passes from one stage to another in the fulfillment 
of her ambition, shows how extraordinarily acute has 
been his observation, not only of the women of whom 
she is the type, but of all that makes up the peculiar 


atmosphere in which she moves, 


The stage is filled 


with figures who impart variety and vividness of color 
to the background of the dramatic picture, with the 
somewhat surprising effect nevertheless of throwing 
into still sharper relief the woman in whom the inter- 


est centres. 


The satire of certain phases of American life is 
keen and biting; the portraits are drawn with unusual 


insight and power; 


the picture of contemporary 


society is authoritative and of absorbing interest. 


(Now Ready. 
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12m0, $1.50-) 


“‘One of the strongest books of the season.’ 


—North American, Phila. 


DEACON 
BRADBURY. 


THE LATEST SUCCESS, 
Out of Print. New Edition Ready May 5th. 


“A more convincing picture of American village life has never 
been written.’—Chicago Times-Herald. 


A Novel by Edwin Asa Dix, 


“An excellent story of New Eng- 
land farm life, in many respects re- 
sembling ‘David Harum,’ and judg- 
ing from what the critics say about 
it it is likely to become as popular as 
Mr. Westcott’s great story, which 
has been the success of recent years. 

. The story is quietly and re- 
freshingly told; the reader is intro- 
duced into the home life of a simple 
New England farmer, meets his prac- 
tical, sensible wife and his daughters, 
young, vigorous, and honest. . . . 
The character of the Deacon stands 
out rugged against the homely back- 


ground. Confronted by the awful 
possibility of his son’s guilt, the 
Deacon loses his faith in the church, 
in the all-wisdom of Providence, in 
the,mercy of a highertribunal. . . 
And them it is that the Deacon’s 
stern conscience takes the place of 
the faith he has lost. His spiritual 
conflict is deep and mighty, and it 
works itself out slowly in that sim- 
ple nature—grand by the very force 
of its simplicity. We*wish there 
were more men like Deacon Brad- 
bury in this wicked world.’’—Consti- 
tution, Atlanta, 


288 Pages, Cloth, $1.50. Published by. 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK, 


which we partake with the dainty enjoy- 
ment that Prof. Matthews’s “creations” 
never fail to call forth. Certainly, it has 
the rare merit of leaving. ho bad taste in 
the mouth; but having finished the feast 
we are conscious of sharing Uncle Remus's 
objection to being ‘' fed on foam 

ead between the lines, however, !f be- 
comes a pathetic book; for there is no 
deeper. pathos than that those to whom 
much has been given should miss the mean- 
iugs and the opportunities of life. 


Books at Auction. 


The sum of $16 was paid by Mr. Win- 
throp at Bangs’s on April 12 for a copy, in 
the original ‘wrappers, of the first edition 
of William Wordsaworth's “Peter Bell,” 
London, 1819=that production of a von 
oo anes Bg be Meth 5 
Jecring: 


nning, 


much-quoted stanza on Page 39, be 
ch was 


“Is it a party in a parlor,” wh’ 
omitted after the second edition. 
Wordsworth’s own copy of “The Micro- 


cosm,”’ Windsor, 1798, two volumes, with 
his autograph in each yourss fete $7 
at the same sale, Gray's “‘ Odes,"’ Straw- 
berry Hill Press, 1757, halt morocco, by 
Riviere, bringing $21; resentation copy 
ot Charlies Kingsiey’s | Pe Alton Locke, 
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‘The Century Since His Death— His 
Delightful Letters and His Verse. 


Cowper passed peacefully away in the 
afternoon of April 25, 1800. With the 
average reader in-view and even with an 
eye on the average writer, so far as allu- 
sions show in current literature, it seems 
almost necessary to say that he wag one of 
the poets of distinctively high quality, and 
whose destinies were of marked peculiarity, 
who filled the period between the ages of 
Pope and Wordsworth. He was the senior 
in age, but the contemporary in letters of 
Burns and Blake and Crabbe. He was 
younger than Goldsmith, and survived him 
twenty-five years. In these lives there 
was calamity; in some madness, and even 
sober George Crabbe'’s life as a poet had 
the oddness of having undergone total 
eclipse for nigh a quarter of a century 
after the publication of his first poems. 
The problem of Blake, the secret of Burns, 
the charm of Crabbe, and the mystery of 
Cowper will serve for thought genera- 
tions to come. Their genius, as their des- 
tinies, has special individual characteristics; 
but they speak in common to the universal 
heart of man, and each has a secure place 

_ in the temple 


“Of mighty poets in their misery dead.” 


That there is close kinship between great 
wit and madness is an old thought. Dryden 
turned a Latin proverb into the well- 
known couplet: 

Great wit to madness sure is near ally’d, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 
But the proposition, though bandied about 
ever so much, does not bear examination. 
In the very greatest there are no grounds 
whatever for the thought. Plato's “ poetic 
frenzy,’ without which the poet knocks in 
vain at the door of the muses, is some- 
thing different. The “fine madness” 
which Drayton attributes to Marlowe is 
another and a better thing: 

7 . . 


his raptures were 


All air and fire which made his verses 
clear; 


For that fine madness still he did retain 
Which rightly should possess the poet's 

' brain. 

Shakespeare's “fine frenzy” 
are among the “ good and perfect gifts”’ 
which that very commonsense writer, the 
Apostle James, speaks of as coming down 
from ‘“‘the Father of lights."’ Dryden's 
“madness” ‘“ descendeth not from above, 
but is earthly, sensual, devilish."’ 

But Cowper went mad—not with Plato's 
or Shakespeare's “ frenzy,'’ nor with Dray- 
ton’s or even Dryden's ‘‘ madness,”’ but 
on the First Clown's theory of Hamlct— 
“E’en with losing his wits.’’ And his 
madness was neither the outcome of a des- 
perately wicked life, as some have thought, 
nor of religious despair, but Goldwin 
Smith has very plainly shown in _ his 
critical biography in the ‘Men of Let- 
ters’ Series, (Harpers,) was simply the 
result of physical conditions. 

Cowper's centenary has brought us one 
timeiy mark of the event, in the 
by the Macmillan Company of a volume in 
the ‘‘Temple Classics,’’ containing the 
Task and the other poems, among them 
John Gilpin—which made the original vol- 
ume in 1785. It is, with its bibliographical 
notes, attractive and likable, and has also 
a fine reproduction of the Jackson portrait 
-—the happiest picture of Cowper. The 
marginal notes are—it might be thought— 
just a little more than could be wished. 
They do not adorn the page, and some- 
times stand between the reader and tho 
poem. With this exception the book is, 
for heart, purse, and pocket, alike ideal, 

Our interest in Cowper, if not intense, is 
perhaps the more wholesome, and is emi- 
nently tender. The human side of him 
draws us with “cords of a man.” His 
tame hares, his dream of having recon- 
ciled man and hare and dog, his garden- 
ing to ward the demon off, his shyness, 
his pureness, and his limited friendships, 
and over all the brooding shadow of recur- 
ring madness, invest him with an interest 
beyond that of ordinary men or poets. 
Even his religion infuses a plaintive note 
into his psalm of life, for it took the 
form of calamity, and deepened the gloom. 
And yet—to quote Mr. Birrell, for nothing 
better has been said—‘‘ Nothing could 
knock the humanity out of him. Solitude, 
sorrow, madness, found him out, threw 
him down, and tore him, * * * but 
when the devils left him for a season, he 
rose from his misery as sweet and as hu- 
man, interested and interesting as 
ever. (‘Res Judicatae,” Scribners.) 

Cowper prelyded the times of Words- 
worth by the bent of his genius, and saw 
man and nature with the nineteenth cent- 
ury He stands with nature face to 
face. He adds to Pope's faultless line the 
finer insight and fuller conviction of the 
actual spectator. He hears the splendid 
voices of nature, that ‘‘exhilarate the 
spirit ’’ in 


These, and 


as 


issue 


as as 


eye 


mighty winds 
That sweep the skirt of some far-spreading 
wood 
Of ancient growth, make music not unlike 
The dash of ocean on her winding shore. 


and in 
the softer voice 

Of neighboring fountain, or of rills, that 
slip 
Through the 

they fall 
Upon loose 

length 
In matted grass that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secret of their silent course. 


cleft rock, and, chiming as 


pebbles, lose themselves at 


The most minute features of nature kin- 
dle thoughts within him. At the redbreast 
flitting from spray to spray, and the tink- 
ling of the pendant drops of ice on the 
withered leaves below, he finds that 

Stillness accompanied by sounds so soft 

Charm more than silence; 
and, falling into meditation under the spell, 
he proceeds to exalt wisdom above knowl- 
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edge, and reflects on how men may become 
wise without books. 

Saoreae ie proud that he has learhed 
Wisdom is humble that he knows no more. 
Books are not seldom talismans and spells, 
By which the c arts of shrewder wits 
old an unthinking multitude enthralled; 
Some to the fascinations of a name » 
Surrenger judgment hoodwinked, 

Thus taking nature for his basis, and 
looking with his own eyes, thinking his own 
thoughts, and forming his own style, he 
was “one of the fathers of the revival 
of English poetry.’ He imitated no one, 
and regarded all imitation with the 
greatest aversion. Never was poet less 
formal. Though he moralizes, he has no un- 
due designs upon us. His naturalness and 
spontaneousness form much of his charm. 
The necessity of introducing his finest 
poem with heroic praises presents itself to 
him in a humorous aspect, and he opens it 
with “I sing the sofa." Thence he des- 
cants, in joco-serious fashion, on _ its 
growth out of the three-legged stool, and 
from the fact of its usefulness for gouty 
feet, he is out, as the wind bloweth, Into 
the woods and fields, amid the sights and 
sounds of nature, animate and inanimate, 
pleased with her in every mood and 
aspect. From the most minute observa- 
tion and vivid description he slides with 
the utmost ease into wholesome and time- 
ly reflections on human affairs, in all of 
which is reflected the man William Cow- 
per, and not another. 

There is not one of the poets whose 
style will stand the most rigid tests 
of criticism more successfully than Cow- 
per at his best. He infuses into the truest 
poetry the wholesome spirit of common 
sense, and makes of it the highest reason. 
He tried, as all art tries, to please the 
world, but never at the expense of his own 
convictions. Much that he says is not only 
true for all time, but as apt to-day as on 
the day he wrote it. From his description 
of the press he might be living to-day in 
New York City. 


‘““Thou fountain at which drink the good 
and wise; 
Thou ever-bubbling spring of endless lies." 


He often displays a masculine strength 
with feminine tenderness, and combines 
the exquisitely human with what we must 
call the divine. His picture of the journey 
to Emmaus— 

It happened on a solemn eventide, 

Soon after he that was our surety died, 
can never be excelled. His lines on re- 
ceiving his mother’s picture, in his fifty- 
seventh year, are the highest mark of 
filial love, and have become the property 
of man. 

His poem to Mary Unwin added another 
to the Marys whose names are held in 
perpetual remembrance. 

The ballad of John Gilpin was the child 
of one of Cowper's seasons of despondency 
and gloom. The story was told to arouse 
him, and for the time served its purpose. 
Among his short poems that are known 
more or less by their sound, are ‘‘The Loss 
of the Royal George "’: 


Toll for the brave! 
The brave that are no more! 


and on the solitude of Alexander Selkirk: 


I am monarch of all I survey, 
My right there is none to dispute. 

He spent some years translating Homer, 
which Mr. Birrell says ‘‘ has many merits, 
and remains unread." 

Among the lines from Cowper that pass 
forcurrent coin are the familiar ‘‘ Cups that 
cheer but not inebriate,"’ ‘‘ Oh, for a lodge 
in some vast wilderness,” “ He is the free- 
man whom the truth makes free,” ‘“ Va- 
riety’s the very spice of life, and gives it 
all its flavor.”’ 

Cowper’s letters rank, in the estimation 
of many, as the best in the language. We 
shall quote again from Goldwin Smith, 
whom God preserve: “If the first place is 
shared with him by any it is by Byron. * * * 
Those of Cowper have the true epistolary 
charm, They are conversations perfectly 
artless, and at the same time autobiog- 
raphy perfectly genuine; whereas all formal 
autobiography is cooked. They are the 
vehicles of the writer’s thoughts and feel- 
ings and. the mirror of his life.’ The 
learned writer gives some letters in full in 
the book we have already named, which 
the reader cannot do better than refer to. 
Sainte-Beuve's essay on Cowper is eminent- 
ly worthy of perusal, and derives special 
interest from the point of view. (The Scott 
Library.) 

There is a great contrast between the 
outward and inward life of Cowper. (He 
pronounced his name Cooper, which. her- 
aldic and other evidence shows the pro- 
priety of.) He was born in 1731. His 
father was a rector of the Church, and 
his mother, whom he lost in his seventh 
year, was a Donne, a descendant of the 
family of the famous Dean of St. Paul's. 
He was put to school, and underwent tor- 
tures at the hands of a schoolfellow twice 
his own age, which he never forgot. He 
went later to Westminster School, and 
was under Vincent Bourne. On leaving 
school he went into an attorney's office for 
three years, and had Thurlow—who became 
Lord Chancellor—for a _ fellow-clerk, of 
whom Hook said no man could be as wise 
as Thurlow looked. On leaving this he 
took lawyer's quarters in the Temple, 
where he read and studied literature, not 
law. He was a briefless barrister, and fell 
in love with his cousin, but her father 
forbade the union. She never married, 
but loved Cowper. 

He was nominated to a post in the House 
of Lords, and in preparing for an examina- 
tion, his sensitive spirit dreaded it 
much that his reason gave way and he at- 
tempted suicide. From that time he was 
habitually subject to a state of religious 
terror and despair. After some months in 
a private asylum he went to reside in 
Huntingdon, where he made the acquaint- 
ance of the Unwins. Mrs. Unwin took him 


so 


| 


she devoted her life to him. The episode 
is one of the most beautiful in biography. 
In another year they moved to Olney and 
came under the influence of John New- 
ton. At Mrs. Unwin’s suggestion, he 
wrote ‘The Progress of Error,” fol- 
lowed by “Truth,” “Table Talk,” and 
“ Expostulation,"” They were soon joined 
by that bright woman, Lady Austin, 
by whom Cowper was greatly attract- 
ed. She told him the story of John Gilpin, 
and at a hint from her, his greatest poem, 
“The Task,” was written. During the re- 
mainder of his life his mind dwelt in sun- 
shine and shadow, for the clouds of mad- 
ness often rested upon him. In time, Mrs. 
Unwin’s health failed, and they removed 
to Norfolk, where she died in 1796, after 
which he sank into greater weakness and 
deeper gloom. In four years more he died 
also, and was laid by her side. His last 
poem was that strange and beautiful one, 
“The Castaway," which says: 


But misery still delights to trace 
Its semblance in another's case. 
. . . s . * * * 


But I beneath a rougher sea, 
And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he. 
But they say that on his dead face there 


was a look of happy surprise. 
A. BLACKWOOD. 


Gilbert Murray’s “ Andromache.” 


The literary drama cannot be said to 
thrive in the English language, but it ex- 
ists, and now and then a play appears in 
print which, though its chances on the 
stage would be dubious from any point of 
view, yet possesses enough of the dramatic 
quality to justify its form, and enough lit- 
erary skill to commafiid more than a pass- 
ing notice. Stephen Phillips’s “ Paola and 
Francesca ” is such a work, and now comes 
a new “Andromache,” in three acts, by 
Gilbert Murray. 

This was written, unquestionably, with a 
view to fitting the requirements of the 
modern stage, or, to say better, with an 
understanding of the futility and waste of 
all purely descriptive writing in the acting 
drama, but its theatrical value is scarcely 
worth considering. Since the days of ‘ The 
Distressed Mother,” which was, indeed, an 
adaptation of Racine’s ‘ Andromaque,” 
there has been no demand in the English- 
speaking theatre for a retelling of the woes 
of Orestes and Pylades, Hermione and her 
rival. Mr. Murray tells the story~of the 
two wives of Pyrrhus without an attempt 
at mere literary ornament, but with much 
vigor of expression and dramatic feeling. 
His work has been highly praised by some 
of the ablest of the English reviewers. The 
Athenaeum thus summarizes Murray's 
treatment of the old story: 

“The characters in general are finely 
conceived, and the atmosphere is Greek in 
a sense in which we cannot apply this word 
to much other English work. No more than 
Racine has Mr. Murray confined himself 
to history or myth. Instead of marrying 
Helenus and following her son Pergamus 
to Asia, Andromache dies at the hands of 
Hermione, falling on the body of Pyrrhus. 
Like the ‘ Andromache” of Euripides, the 
play begins {nh Phthia, at the shrine of 
Thetis. Pyrrhus is away; not at Delphi, 
seeking for satisfaction for the death of 
Achilles, but on a hunting expedition, in 
which he is accompanied by Molossus, his 
son by Andromache. Orestes, who has ar- 
rived to see his betrothed wife Hermione— 
inheriting her mother Helen’s beauty—who 
has been carried off by Pyrrieus, resists 
the persuasions of Pyladeg and determines 
to speak with her alone. He remains, ac- 
cordingly, by the altar, where Andromache 
first, and subsequently Hermione, come to 
offer oblations. 

“The fierce hatred of Hermione for the 
woman to whom she attributes her steril- 
ity is well shown before the arrival of 
Pyrrhus, leaning on the shoulder of Mo- 
lossus—who has that day killed his first 
man, and comes with hands reddened by 
the blood of his victim—puts an end to her 
persecution. Hermione recognizes in the 
stranger whom Pyrrhus bids to the house 
her former lover, who finds a moment in 
which to say to her: ‘ Hither I will take 
you this night or I will be slain here in 
this hall.’ An elopement is planned, but 
Hermione fears the ghostly terrors to be 
encountered at the shrine of Thetis by the 
sea coast, where she is at night to wait 
the arrival of Orestes. 

‘‘Despising her fears, Orestes seeks, 
he has promised, his death at the hands of 
Pyrrhus, upon whom he heaps insults. 
Through the intercession of Andromache 
and Hermione, the respect due to a guest, 
and the belief that he is mad, his life is 
spared, though he proclaims aloud his name 
and purpose. In the end the fugitives es- 
cape, and Pyrrhus is killed by the soldiers 
of Pylades, who guard the path to the 
ships. Orestes is vainly urged by Her- 
mione to slay Andromache and Molossus. 
Hermione then herself stabs Andromache, 
who expires, calling upon Hector. Her- 
mione is borne off struggling to the ship, 
and Orestes, placing himself unarmed in 
the power of Molossus, is pardoned by him. 


as 





Mr. Norman Duncan, a well-known news- 
paper man of New York, who has also a 
eertain reputation in literary circles by his 
stories dealing largely with Armenian sub- 
jects, is about to present a book through 
McClure, Phillips & Co. It has a 
marked current interest, owing to the pres- 
ent strained relations between the United 
States and the Sultan. Although the 
rics of which the volume is composed are 
fiction, yet there is a fundamenta, basis of 
truth in them which deals with the prob- 
lem in a way that will be of considerable 
interest to every American who watches 
the stgns of the times in these days, when 
the United States has ceased to be an iso- 
lated power. 


sto- 


Ingenious Readings—Sidney Lee i 
Our Knowledge of the Poet. 


New books of commentary on Shake- 
speare still come from the presses fre- 
quently, and new readings and ingenious 
explanations of supposedly undeciphered 
mysteries in the First Wollo are almost 
as common as ever. How few of these 
“ discoveries ” serve any good purpose, or 
are of interest to any one save the “ dis- 
coverers”’ and those queer folks who’ al- 
ways receive with avidity any new Shake- 
spearean theory provided it is useless and 
unreasonable! William Archer has just 
been “ scoring" Goldwin Smith for a bit 
of cocksure revelation in his new book, 
“Shakespeare: The Man.” Prof. Smith 
has found a new reading for one of the 
fantastic lines in the euphemistic early 
comedy, “‘ Love’s Labour's Lost,” the line 
which in the Pirst Folio reads so enig- 
matically, 

“This signior Iunios gyant drawfe, don 
Cupid,”’ 

which the first of the decipherers of the 
Folio’s vagaries of spelling, punctuation, 
and typesticking changed to read, . 
“This senior, junior, giant-dwarf, 
Cupid,”’ 

a reading which, considering the context 
and the fantastic quality of the play, is 
not at all unlikely. But Goldwin Smith 
prefers to read it 

“This Signor Julio’s giant-dwarf, Dan 

Cupid,” 
a reading, which, indeed, is not original 
with this commentator, but which his in- 
dorsement gives some sort of present 
weight. It -is one of those intenstly 
“ practical’ readings which, after a little 
examination, are found to be quite im- 
possible. Let Prof. Smith give his own ex- 
planation: 

Julio Romano in a fresco in the Vatican 
introduced the figure of Gradasso, a “ giant 
dwarf” of pigmy stature, but great mus- 
cular power, thus resembling Cupid in the 
combination of diminutiveness and might. 
To this fresco Shakespeare evidently re- 
fers. Had he seen it? 

Mr. Archer states the case against Gold- 
win Smith's reading very neatly, as fol- 
lows: 

How is it 


Dan 


possible to conceive that 
Shakespeare, writing for an Elizabethan 
audience, could introduce an allusion to 
a particular figure in a particular fresco 
in Rome and expect his hearers to under- 
stand it? He does not even name the 
ainter, but mentions only that part of 
his name which could least serve to iden- 
tify him. 

Would a playwright of to-day expect to 
be understood if he alluded to Zola as 
Monsieur Emile,”’ or to Wagner as “* Herr 
Richard”? And is there any reason to 
suppose that Julio Romano was one-tenth 
~. bay gs pa part as well known in 
“lizabethan London as Zole yr Wagner i 
the London of to-day? a a 
We know from “The Winter’s Tale” 
that Shakespeare himself had heard Julio 
Romano’s name—but supposed him to be a 
sculptor! This Mr. Smith acknowledges; 
how, then, is it possible for him to argue 
that in writing this line Shakespeare had 
in his mind's eye the fresco in the Vatican 
and expected it to be in the mind’s eye of 
any considerable proportion of his aue 
dience? 2 

For we must assume not only 
speare’'s own knowledge of the 
me ype " in the freseo, but his 
of other people's knowledge. A playwrig 
(this is what Mr. Smith peemne te lorent) 
must write to be understood, and cannot 
deal in allusions which convey no mean- 
ing to his hearers’ minds. 5 


As appropriate to the celebration of the 
anniversary of Shakespeare’s birth the 
Trustees of the great Stiakespearean Li- 
brary at Birmingham, m England, an- 
nounced that the institution had been “ en- 
riched within a year by the addition of 
599 new books."’ But “ enriched ” is surely 
not the word to apply to all of those books. 
A famous Shakespearean scholar was once 
heard lamenting over the stuff he was 
compelled to give place in his library, be- 
cause it possessed a few grains of wheat 
among volumes of chaff, but some of the 
most popular of the contemporary Shake- 
speare books were not there. This gentle- 
man was once offered handsome remuner- 
ation by a newspaper editor for a review 
of one of Ignatius Donnelly’s books. “Not 
oniy,”’ he replied, “ will I not, write about 
the book, but I will not read it.” 

The study of Shakespeare, wisely con- 
ducted, is not concerned with the forming 
of wild theories or the twisting of new and 
impossible meanings into the text. That 
study goes on continually, and to the in- 
creasing benefit, one is glad to think, of 
English culture. Sidney Lee, in an address 
at one of the birthday dinners in London, 
declared that the work of elucidation of 
Shakespeare was yet unfinished. Since he 
had published his “ Life of Shakespeare" 
he had been impressed with the ignorance 
outside literary circles of the of 
Shakespeare's history. 

It was a common fallacy 
that little or nothing was known of the 
poet's life; and an ifgrained habit had 
blindly accepted this assertion, and a mis- 
begotten heresy converted Shakespeare into 
a sort of myth, like Mrs. Harris, and the 
Baconian heretics suggested that the Chan- 
cellor breathed into the world the greatest 
offsprings of his genius through the mouth 
of Shakespeare. But Shakespeare was no 
myth, and, indeed, more of him was known 
than of most of his contemporaries. Ma- 
terial was abundant, and clues, though 
faint, never quite failed, and exploration 
among old manuscripts would, he did not 
doubt, convert these clues into broad and 
definite tracks. Instead of arrogating to 
ourselves appreciation of Shakespeare we 
should recognize how he had been estimat- 
ed in this country in the past, and in mod- 
ern times by Continental critics, even 
though he had the bad taste to be born an 
Englishman. 


Shake- 
* giant- 
assumption 


facts 
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Evelyn Abbott's 
Greece ' will appear this 
the press of G. P. Putnam's 

W. C. Morey once said of this 

work: “It will certainly supply the want 

of careful and thorough work, occupying 
the place between the ordinary brief his- 
tories and the more elaborate works of 

Curtins, Grote, Thirlwall, and Mitford.” 


The third volume of 
History of 
Spring, from 


Sons. Prof. 
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LONDON LITERARY | LETTER. 
Written for THz New YorkK Times Satur- 
DAY REVIEW by 
William L. Alden. 


LONDON, April 18.—That eminent author, 
Signor Gabriele D’Annunzio, has hit on an 
original method of advertising himself. He 
was elected to the Italian Chamber of Dep- 
uties as an extreme Conservative. Indeed, 
his hatred of democracy democrats 
Was so great and that he 
spoke of the people as the “ big beast,” 
which it was necessary to keep in a state 
of subjection. Now for some weeks past 
the extreme radicals in the Chamber have 
systematically obstructed all legislation, 
by the simple process of refusing to 
any Deputy their side to 
speak. This ‘ obstructionism” has’ 
verted the Chamber into an extremcly 
bear garden, and has disgusted all 

people. But the other day D’An- 
up in his place aid that 
he admired obstructicn, and that ‘‘ okstruc- 
life,”’ 
although its meaning was not very 
Then D’Annunzio announced that 
henceforth he should vote with 
the Radical that 
party was in favor of obstruction. Nat- 
urally this sudden change of front, 


and 
undisguised 


allow 
who is not on 
con- 


noisy 
decent 
nunzio rose and s 
tion was the which sounds very pro- 
found, 
clear. 
and act 


extreme Party, because 


and the 


profound which D’Annunzio as- 


has been widely 


reason 
signed for it, commented 


upon, and as it nearly coincided with the 
publication of D’Annunzio's new 
fine 


shows that clever 


novel, ft 
has proved a the 
latter. This 


believe 


advertisement for 
as Amcri- 
in the mat- 
they are a long way be- 
Has Mr. Richard Hard- 
thought of getting himself 
to Congress and then making a 


themselves to be 
advertising, 


cans 
ter of 
hind the 
ing Davis ever 
elected 


Italians. 


speech in favor 
Utah and 
ells ever 


of unlimited polygamy in 
Or has Mr. How- 
dreamed of becoming an Alder- 
advocating in that capacity the 
most extreme monarchical theories? I fear 
that the D’Annunzio methods of self-ad- 
vertising have not yet occurred to our lead- 
ing novelists, which shows that, at least, 
in one respect, they might well sit at the 
feet of the great Italian eroticist—if one 
may be allowed to coin the only word 


which exhaustively describes D’Annunziu. 
s,° 


elsewhere? 


man and 


Mr. Frederic Laurence Knowles‘s “ Kip- 
ling Primer’ ts a laborious, careful, use- 
less sort of book. The author gives a cata- 
logue of Mr. Kipling’s principal writings, 
or, rather, what Mr. Kiriowles regards as 
Kipling’s principal writings, together with 
a brief*synopsis of their contents and a 
few lines of criticism. What is the use of 
this sort of thing? If a person wishes to 
read Kipling, he goes and reads him in 
accordance with the famous educational 
theory of Mr. Squeers. He does not go to 
Mr. Knowles or to any one else and ask 
for a six-line synopsis of ‘‘The Drums of 
the Fore and Aft.” If Mr. Knowles’s criti- 
cisms were of the sort that command con- 
fidence his book might be useful to a cer- 
tain-extent, but what are we to think of 
the critical perspicuity of a man who re- 
gards the lines ‘To Wolcott Balestier” as 
one of Kipling’s greatest poems? It is true 
that at times Mr. Knowles writes sound 
criticism, but how is the reader who has 
no personal acquaintance with Kipling’s 
work to know when Mr. Knowles 
and when he is wrong? 


is right 
Moreover, Mr. 
Knowles’s style shows badly against the 
clearness of Kipling’s style. Mr. Knowles 
does not seem to be able to say a thing in 
a simple and straightforward way, and to 
me his style 
ing. 

Why in the world do people want “ prim- 
ers”’ of anybody’s writings? If a man 
wants to know something of Kipling as a 
prose writer or a poet, what is easier than 
to read him? Why go to some one’s 
“primer” or “ken” to obtain useless in- 
formation or crude opinions? However, 
‘primers "’ have always found their read- 
ers, and doubtless’"Mr. Knowles’s “primer,” 
which is rather better than the average 
of that sort of thing, will have 
cess, 


is little less than exasperat- 


its sue- 


Some one, who signs himself ‘“‘ X,"’ wrote 
a year or two ago in one of the weekly 
papers a series of articles on “ Heraldry,” 
in which he pointed out that a number of 
well-known English families wear arms to 
which they have no clearly defined right. 
He has made these articles the basis of a 
book entitled ‘*‘ The Right to Bear Arms,” 
which will make quite a number of people 
decidedly unhappy. It is naturally annoy- 
ing to find out that a coat of arms which 
has been found for you by the Herald's 
College belongs of right to some one else, 
and that you are parading it without hav- 
ing any right so to do. There are people 
in America who might read this book with 
advantage. We all remember how Bill 
Tweed adopted the arms of the Marquis 
of Tweedale because of a fancied resem- 
blance between his own family name and 
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TWO GREAT POPULAR HIST TORIES OF GREAT E UROPEAN POWERS 


“Tue Story oF F FRANCE 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE | of 
CONSULATE OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE 


2 vols., cloth, 8vo. 
Gilt tops, $5.00. 


By the Hon. THOMAS E, WATSON 


“Will be read with interest and admiration by thousands. 


ae ae 


A 
History 


FRANCE | 


Its most striking quality is s its read- 


ableness and its picturesque and often positively brilliant narrative.’’—The New York Times. 


“His aggressive truth telling makes 
superlatively realistic, and his fertile mind, keen wit, 
dramatic power combine to make a story of absorbing interest. 
In other words, Mr. WATSON is the popular historian in vogue 


to-day.’’—The Dial. 


THE 


French history 
and 


“The story of 


Camille 





NITED KINGDOM 


A POLITICAL HISTORY By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C. L. 
Author of “‘ The United States, A Political History,” etc. 


Two volumes. 


the Reign of Terror is told realistically. 


Some of the pen portraits of the celebrities of that period could 
not be improved upon. 
Desmoulins, 
are drawn in vivid colors.” 


Danton, Marat, Mirabeau, Robespierre, 
Barrere, Saint Just, Jacobin, Girondin 
—Baltimore Sun. 





| A History of 
ENGLAND 


Crown 8yo. $4.00. 


“There is in his historical work a freshness of treatment that keeps the mind of the 


reader alert and gives to the oldest subjects the 
“Prof.GOLDWIN SMITH handles his theme ina way sofresh | 
and so vigorous that it reads like a new tale. 
is so concisely pregnant as to seem to sum up and exhaust the 
particular matter it handles, leaving little further to be said.” 


‘ 


NOT ACADEMIC HISTORY, BUT ACTIVE, 


Published by the 


themselves that they are the rightful heirs 
to the marquisate, ‘‘ X.’’ mentions that an 
American family by the name-of Bruce 
bear the arms of the famous Scottish hero, 
although nothing is more certain than that 
he left no descendants capable of bearing 
his arms. It is a pity that the United 
States Government does not, like the Brit- 
ish Government, impose a tax on those who 
bear arms. Such a tax ought to bring in a 
large revenue, judging from the number 
of carriages which one sees in New York 
and Washington with arms or crests— 
which most Americans imagine to be the 


same thing—on their panels. 
°° 





Mark Twain was in fine form the other 
day when he appeared before a committee 
to give evidence as to the copyright laws. 
Of course, all authors will agree with 
Mark, though there are certain practical 
objections to his demand for perpetual 
copyright which it would be difficult to 
answer. If copyright is to be perpetual, 
course patent right must also be perpetual. 
How would the public like to pay, so 
long as the world lasts, a heavy royalty 
to the descendants of the inventor of the 
steam engine? I fear that Mark Twain's 
views as to the justice of perpetual copy- 
right will not prevail. The tendency of 
public opinion has now, for some centuries, 
been strongly against the perpetual trans- 
mission of property of every kind. The 
latest evidence of this is the popularity 
of the enormous additions to the death du- 
ties made by Sir Willlam Harcourt when he 
was last in office. These duties confiscate 
for the benefit of the State—or, in other 
words, of the public~a large share of the 
property left by the dead millionaire. Most 
people—except the heirs of the millionaire 
—consider that the death duties are an 
admirable means of raising a revenue. 
Surely they would never consent that the 
heirs of authors should be virtually ex- 
empted from the operation of the death 
duties—which, in point of fact, they would 
be, were copyright to be made perpetual. 

*,* 


There is to be yet another quarterly re- 
view, to be entitled The Human Review. 
It is to be devoted to the advocacy of hu- 
manitarian measures, which probably 
means that it is to be the organ of people 
who have fads which they wish to write 
about. The name is certainly an unfor- 
tunate one. Is it intended to suggest that 
all the other reviews, including The Nine- 
teenth Century and The Fortnightly, are 
inhuman in their methods? It might bet- 
ter have been called after the famous Re- 
vue des Races Future, with which the read- 
ers of “ Jack"’ are acquainted. 

°° 


Mr. Kipling has beer present at a battle, 
and has been under fire. Of course, this 
was long ago telegraphed all over the 
world. What most people would like to 
know is why Kipling voluntarily exposed 
his life by going to see a battle. Surely it 
was not idle curiosity. He is far too great 
a man to be willing to risk his life for the 
indulgence of mere curiosity. The general 
opinion is that he was present on the bat- 
tlefield in order to colleot material for 
future literary use. My own theory is that 
eta before he had ever seen a battle 
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Each sentence 


—The Nation, 
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SENATOR NORTH. 


A New Novel by GERTRUDE ATHERTON, 
Crown 8vo, 


In this novel Mrs. Atherton deals with Federal politics as seen and studied at first hand. 


“ Patience Sparhawk,”’ etc. 


author of 
Now ‘Ready. 


It 1s 


$1.50. 


the first attempt which an American author has made to write a national novel as distinct 
from the sectional, which so far has absorbed the best talent of the country. The hero isa 
composite of dead and living statesmen, and is the highest type which our political evolution 
has made possible—and this, notwithstanding the pessimists, Mrs. Atherton has undertaken to 
prove is a very high type indeed. The heroine is also an exponent of the higher civilization 


in the United States—distinguished, brilliant and entirely self-reliant. 


While politics are not 


allowed to interfere with the intensely human interest of the novel, there is far more in “ Sena- 


tor North” than love and drama. 


In short, Mrs. Atherton has written a masterpiece. 


The 


book is appearing serially in The Times (London.) 
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A new Novel by HENRY HARLAND, 
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actually had seen a battle and passed an 
hour under fire. Imagination, in the case of 
a writer of true genius, is often truer than 
fact. However, I do not know that the 
public has any right to concern itself with 
the motives of Mr. Kipling’s action. I only 
hope that he will be present at no more 
battles. Generals and soldiers who may 
fall can be replaced, but how should we 
replace Kipling? W. L. ALDEN. 


ON ALL NEWSSTANDS 


10c. 


Ralph, who read the book in manuscript, 
wrote about it from the seat of war in 
South Africa: ‘‘ The autnor is Dr. E. Oliver 
Ashe, surgeon to the Kimberley Hospital, 
The diary is in reality a very long letter, 
and so the public will zet—as it got from 
Pepy'’s ‘ Diary '—the full charm of a free- 
and-easy, human. wholy frank and artless 
story of an active and manly man’s ex- 
periences at a great crisis. Let no editor 
or publisher tell you it is crude, for I know 
that it will stand alone and will last as 
long as men care to read of life under 
queer, untoward, and extraordinary condi- 
tions, Sk ccs om ate eee 





HINTS FROM THE MAIL BAG 


ety oo 
A Book That: Was Not Boomed. 

Davip scones -etipend York a eice 
chapter o! personal experience in, 
ing a book: “ Your editorial on ‘ Books 
That Are Boomed’ is most interesting—to 
those whose books really are boomed. It 
inspires a question, however, that is of 
still gréater interest to those whose books 
are allowed to ‘dle a bornin’ by reason of 
the incomprehensible inaction of. publish- 
ers. You do, indeed, refer to these in 
drawing a contrast between different books 
by the “same author, one of--which was 
boomed, while the other, and better, was 
not, but the really melancholy interest of 
the question to some of us seems to centre 
upon those cases in which the author has 
produced only one book within a stated pe- 
riod, and has seen that one neglected. 

“I do not presume to say that a book 
should succeed (and by succeed I mean sell) 
simply because it is a book. If the public 
does not like a book there is no reason to 
assert that it ought to sell. And a favorite 
argument of some publishers is that If the 
public does like a book it will sell. Rea- 
soning from this they conclude that if 

_ the book does not sell it rs because the pub- 
lic does not like it. To my mind, however, 
it seems clear that the public cannot be ex- 
pected, in these days of competition, to buy 
even the book it likes if the publisher 
takes no special pains to draw attention 
to it. 

“To make the argument clear, let me cite 
the case of a book which I had published 
last year by a publisher of exceptionally 
high reputation. He anticipated, as I did, 
a very considerable sale for it, and the re- 
views indicated that the expectation was 

~reasonable. No fault could be found with 
the mechanical get-up, and the literary con- 
tents received all the praise to which they 
were entitled. Moreover, the book was on 
a subject which deeply interests a large 
proportion of the reading public, and is the 
only one of its kind. Yet the sales were 
trivial. 

“You may say that this is by no means 
an unusual experience, which is undoubt- 
edly true, and that I have no reason to 
complain, which I dispute. If a healthy 
baby with more than a fair start in life 
dies, somebody is held responsible, either 
for neglect or for some mistake, and I 
maintain that the same rule should obtain 
in relation to books. I have been asked a 
hundred times why the book did not sell, 
and in every instance the questioner has 
shown surprise at the fact that it did not 
sell. The only answer I have been able to 
discover is that the publisher took no 
rains to put the book forward. The head 
salesman in a large bookstore told me 
that the copies he had sold readily, but 
that there was no call for the book after 
they were gone, for the simple reason that 
the publisher did not advertise it. 

“The publisher himself, when I have 
tried to impress him with this view of the 
matter, admits that he has not advertised 
the book to any extent beyond his regular 
catalogue announcement, but seems al- 
most indifferent, saying that it is utterly 
impossible to tell, by any means known to 
him, whether a book will. sell or not. You 
may say that if the publisher chooses to 
transact his business on the methods of 
fifty years ago, that is his business, but I 
maintain that it is mine also. Only the 
question is, What is the author to do? Can 
you or your readers answer it?”’ 


A Compliment to Our 


Readers, 


GEORGE E. Crossy, Jr., of Hartford 
writes: ‘“‘I value THe Saturday REVIEW 
very highly and purchase it regularly. I 
have long enjoyed the spirit of good-fel- 
lowship which notably marks readers of 
Tne Review. There is an occasional dis- 
cordant note—‘‘ Cynic’s’’ sneers, for in- 
Stance, do not please me in the least—but 
generally your readers exhibit real culture, 
refinement of feeling, and a most Ideal fel- 
lowship. 

Hartford, Conn. 


Polite People in St. Louis. 
F. J. Roor of New York finds in 
Commerce of America with Europe,” by 
J. P. Brissot, New York, T. & J. Swords, 
99 Pearl Street, 1795, the following passage 
relating to St. Louis: ‘“‘ Four miles above 
Cahokia, on the western, or Spanish, side 
of the Mississippi, stands the village of St. 
Louis, high ground, It is the most 
healthy and pleasurable situation of any 
in this part of the country. Here the 
Spanish commandant and the principal In- 
dian traders reside, who, by conciliating 
the affections of the natives, have drawn 
all the Indian trade of the Missouri, part 
of that of the Mississippi, (northward,) and 
of the tribes of Indians residing near the 
Ouisconsing and Illinois Rivers, to this vil- 
lage. In St. Louis are 120 houses, mostly 
built of stone. They are large and com- 
modious. This village has 800 inhabitants, 
chiefly French—some of them have had a 
liberal education, are polite, and hospita- 
ble. They have about 150 negroes and 
large fiocks of black cattle."’ 


“ The 


on 


Behind Massive Ramparts of Ses- 
quipedalian Verbiage. 


GrorcE C. O. Haas, Colutnbia University, 
would have a word with Joel Benton: 
“I see that Mr. Joel Benton, to avoid 
confessing an error, whether accidental or 
not, has intrenched himself behind massive 
ramparts of sesquipedalian verbiage, 
whence he can hurl his insinuations with 
apparent impunity. This is absolutely 
harmless, and merely substantiates Mr. 
Benton's unfortunate predisposition § to 
blunder, but for that very reason deserves 
a refutation and correction. 

“Mr. Benton says that what ‘is said be- 
fore’ is ‘made before,’ a statement not 
necessarily true; for the subsidiary signifi- 
cation of ‘praefatio’ is ‘what is said to 
the reader before,’ and hence what is to be 
read before the rest of the book, with no 
specification as to the time of composition 
fas ‘made before’ would seem to imply.) 
The notion of previous composition, which, 
as I have shown, is not contained in the 
word ‘preface,’ was, however, the key- 
note of the paragraph in question and the 
basis of Mr. Benton's efaborate argument, 


fana-it ta.on this account only that I ever 
ventured to attack what the short-sighted 
could not help but admire. a 

“Unfortunately Tum Review did not 
print the date of my letter, but it was sent 
scat aah ane aay Wait ovens 
comment, was. y held ov 
week for lack of space. I mention this 
merely to refute the insinuations of pla- 
giarism made by Mr. Benton, who, to pre- 
serve his dignity, assumes the ‘ mantle.’ 
of a Macaulay and invests himself with a 
species of “oracular’arrégance and a some- 
what too thrasonical complacency.’ ”’ 


Literary Coincidences. . 

“J. C, H.” of Brooklyn sends the follow- 
ing: Some time ‘since I read in your always 
entertaining and helpful SaturDAY REVIEW 
an article centributed to it entitled ‘ Co- 
incidences In Fiction” In ‘*Much Ado 
About Nothing; Act V., Scene 1, Leonato 
says to Claudio: 

Nay, never lay thy hand upon thy sword, 

I fear thee not. 

In ‘‘ Marmion,” Sir Walter makes Mar- 
mion say to Douglas: 

Nay, never look upon thy sword, 

Nor lay thy hand upon thy sword, 

I tell thee thou'rt defied. 

The similarity between-the two passages 
quoted seems obvious. Here is another 
instance where the master seems to have 
set the pace, At the siege of Harfleur 
Henry V. calls upon the French to surren- 
der, and he assures them, if they refuse, 
that 

The gates of mercy shall be all shut up. 

Who shall say that Gray in his “ Elegy” 
did not at least recall the words last above 
quoted, when he wrote: 


Forbade to wade through slaughter to a 

throne, 

And shut the gates of Mercy on man- 

kind. 

Again, Gray in the “ Elegy "’. says: 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

oe heart once pregnant with celestial 

re. 

Cowper, in his “ Boadicea,"’ wrote these 
lines: 

Such the bard’s prophetic words, 
Pregnant with celestial fire. 

Gray and Cowper were contemporaries, 
and it would be interesting to know which 
of them was really the author of the line, 
‘Pregnant with celestial fire." 


The Most Powerful Novel He Has 
Read. 


‘“ CoMRADE " of Greencastle, Ind., makes 
a protest: “I do not object to critics for 
differing from me in regard to opinions on 
novels, but it irritates me to have a pro- 
fessed critic give evidence that he has not 
read the novel he criticises, as William L. 
Alden does in his letter of April 14. He 
likens Tolstof’s novel, ‘‘ Resurrection,”’ to a 
sermon illustrated by anecdotes, and goes 
on to speak of it as a number of anecdotes 
illustrating a sermon on crime. He cer- 
tainly has not read the book. I have read 
most of the masterpieces of nineteenth 
century fiction, and Tolstoi’s novel is the 
most powerful novel I have ever read. Just 
as Shakespeare cut loose from the stereo- 
typed classical ways of writing plays and 
wrote them naturally, so has Tolstol cut 
loose from the conventional form of novel 
writing and has written a novel from the 
point of view of perfect morality. It is not 
devoid of art; it is the finest piece of art 
extant. It is to literature what Wagner's 
operas are to music. It shows that great 
freedom shown by all works of genius, let 
them be in any art. It is so new, so true 
to its conception, that, as Shakespeare had 
to wait for an audience for appreciation, so 
will Tolsto!, and this will be a long time, 
owing to such criticisms as Mr. Alden’'s, 
Still, one could expect no better from him 
when his standard writer is Mr. Kipling, a 
writer almost devoid of moral purpose, jus- 
tifying the English nation in its ruthless 
aggression, oppression, and tyranny; ideal- 
izing militancy, putting in the background 
the great moral life that Tolstoi pictures in 
such a masterful way. True, Tolstoi's book 
is not one to make one laugh, yet it is full 
of subtle humor, and for lofty interest, for 
deep joy, for uplifting thoughts, for pure 


art, for religious sustentation, for purifying, | 


ennobling .emotions, it is unsurpassed in 
| any novel of the century that I have read. 
| Its plot is wonderful, its situations power- 
ful, its characters original, its movement 
sufficient for the breadth and depth of the 
|} story. It is also true it the moral 
teachings of Jesus instead of the theological 
| teachings of the Church for its motive, and 
| for that reason is offensive to conserva- 
| tives. But pray, is there no literature in 
pure morality, or must the giant hand of 
hypoerisy stretch over everything? No. 
There is literature in-‘morality, the deepest, 
the best, the most artistic, as Tolstoi shows 
in this incomparable story. As the Phari- 
sees lay in wait to trip Jesus up in his say- 
ings, so the literary Pharisee to-day lies in 
wait for his disciple, and it is not long he 
has to read before he finds the fault that 
Iscariot was paid for upon which to base 
the charge, and the conviction follows as 
unjustly and as summarily in the one case 
as in the other. Take no critic’s word on 
this book. Read it yourself and suspend 
judgment until the end. I think you will 
agree with me in its being the most power- 
ful novel of the century.”’ 


Profanity and Blasphemy in Fiction. 

Henry EB. Barnes of North Andover, 
Mass., sends the following: “If preaching 
and moralizing in fiction are not artistic 
how can profane swearing be? Are we be- 
coming a Nation of swearers and blasphe- 
mers? Do we not hear enough and too 
much of profanity every time we walk a 
half block in village or city without having 
it stare at us in the types that otherwise 
afford us so much pleasure in fiction which 
but for the profanity were only a delight? 
The eyes of high-born, cultivated women, 
the charm of any community, are greeted 
with profane and blasphemous words in fic- 
tion which their ears would not endure for 
a moment. Do the types soften the rough- 
ness which is expressed in spoken profane 
words, or make it a safe cultivation for 
either men or women? 

“Is it not time for a protest, even on 
grounds of art and culture generally? Is 
or is not profanity which includes savage 
oaths, including the name of the Deity, a 
vice in or out of books? It may be said fic- 
tion must represent life. Why, on its 


uses 


| paper 





does, in the talk of too many. Shall they 
both come into print because ‘it is Ife’? 

‘Is Paul Leicester Ford’s ‘Peter Sterling’ 
any less vigorous or less true to life in po- 
litical circles (ward politics, where pro- 
fanity usually flourishes) because there is 
an absence of the rough, evil talk? 

“*David Harum’ ts artistic, is it not, 
without profanity? In this the situations 
would be sure to produce profanity in real 
life. What awful dross is the profuse pro- 
fanity with frequent blasphemous uses of 
the name of the Deity in that gold of Win- 
ston Churchill's ‘Richard Carvel’! I 
would*not indulge in the ‘question fal- 
lacy,’ but I make my inquiries.in the inter- 
ests of art. Will some one answer and op- 
pose or argue? Can that be art which of- 
fends cultivated taste in any direction, 
even while what is called vigor may be in- 
creased for the moment? 

“After lately reading ‘ Richard Carvel’ 
with supreme delight, barring the blas- 
phemy, I venture into print, if it please you 
to give my plaint to your types.” 


Exaggeration in Current Works of 


Fiction. 


LOUIS B. BOCK of New York writes 
as follows: “In a discussion of the newer 
works of fiction, which have come in for 
so much more than their share of praise, 
would it not be well to mention some of 
their faults? And to me the principal one 
appears to be the manifest exaggeration 
both as to character painting and the plots 
and incidents. By this I mean that the 
heroes are mostly demigods, the heroines 
goddesses, and as befits such creatures of 
the imagination, thinking nothing of fight- 
ing three of the best swordsmen of the 
world one after the other. when the hero 
himself is half starved, as in Miss Mary 
Johnston's latest creation, ‘To Have and 
to Hold,’ or of attacking and vanquish- 
ing four men single-handed, as does the 
god—I will not call him demigod—Bran- 
don, ‘An Apollo, with a touch of Hercu- 
les,’ in ‘When-Knighthood was in Flow- 
er,’ or of riding wild horses and being 
generally perfect as is that prodigy of 
valor, Richard Carvel. 

‘“‘Let us confine our attention to two of 
the latest and most popular of these works 
and which seem to be good representatives 
of their class, ‘When Knighthood Was in 
Flower’ and “To Have and to Hold,’ and 
examine some of the incidents. In the 
first, besides the adventure mentioned 
above, the hero with one stroke of his 
sword sends an opponent's, the Duke of 
Buckingham’'s, flying toward the ceiling, 
and catching it as it comes down, breaks 
the point against the floor. All this in a 
crowded ballroom and in the twinkling of 
an eye. Has the author ever seen this 
done, and can it be done at all against a 
moderately skillful swordsman such as the 
Duke of Buckingham would most undoubt- 
edly be? And in the second wé have the 
hero rescuing a beautiful maid of honor 
from distress, protecting her, fighting In- 
dians, Spaniards, King’s favorites and 
Ministers, being shipwrecked, becoming 
Captain of a pirate vessel, besides the pict- 
ure of a most marvelous clergyman who 
slays three Indians singly, and does vari- 
ous other kindred things with the utmost 
ease, Examples might be multiplied not 
only in these, but in most of the other 
modern books. And such stuff is supposed 
to be literature!”’ 


After John Fiske, Mary Johnston 

8. C. H. of Plainfield; N. J., writes: “I 
have just finished reading ‘To Have and 
To Hold,’ and I enjoyed it so much more 
thoroughly because I had just been revel- 
ing in that charming history of John 
Fiske’s ‘Old Virginia and Her Neighbors.’ 
To those who may read Mary Johnston's 
powerful novel I would heartily recommend 
this plan which I pursued accidentally, as 
it makes many of the interesting charac- 


ters of the book seem like old acquaint- | 


ances.’ 


A Protest from an Author's Friend, 

A UTICAN writes from Utica: “‘ The Re- 
demption of David Corson’ was written by 
Charles Frederic Goss, who at one time 
lived in this city, and has many friends 
here, who do not all agree with the con- 
clusions of your reviewer and his estimate 


| of the book. They are quite willing to sub- 


to 
that 


scribe the opening statement in your 
‘“ The Redemption of David 
Corson’ is in many respects a remarkable 
book. It shows wide reading, large experi- 
ence, and sincere purpose. It ts, moreover, 
written with strength and picturesqueness, 
and the interest is well sustained.’ What 
they do take exception to is the paragraph 
in conclusion which refers to it as a ‘ book 
presenting a type of character and a collo- 
cation of occurrences that are not to be se- 
ribusly considered as having relation to 
life as we know it.’ 

‘We have been credibly informed that 
the author of this book has broken bread 


with the cowboys in Texas, mixed famil- | 


larly with the complex ‘types’ to be found 
in the oil regions in Pennsylvania, spent 
five years in the hottest and fiercest fight 
with sin in the congested regions of Chi- 
cago, played his part in wild concatena- 
tions and ‘collocations of events’ in the 
new State of Washington, where towns 
were being boomed and mines were being 
dug, and mingled, -besides, with many of 
the most cultivated people in New York 
and Cincinnati. 

“We have been disposed 
the author of this book has really seen 
something that we have not; that he is 
presenting what he has seen with an un- 
usual but undeniable art, and that it would 
be well for us to look at new scenes 
through these new eyes. We are not sur- 
prised that the ordinary ‘reviewer is be- 
wildered,’ and we imagine that we see in 
this volume evidences of a sort of literary 
power that will excite a savage warfare be- 
tween the realists and the idealists; be- 


to think that 


| the 


| the 


| principle.’ 





lo both, and some- 
times do them very quickly and very mys- 
teriously. The book is one thing at least; 
it is a challenge, an bold one.” 


George Clinton as Vice President. 


W. J. Guent of New York sends the fol- 
lowing: “ Your review of the ‘Public 
Papers of George Clinton’ contains a slight 
error in the following passage: ‘ From 1789 
he received at each Presidential election, up 
to 1808, votes for President as the champion 
of State rights, In 1805 he was elected Vice 
President on the ticket with Thomas Jef- 
ferson, and in 1808 he was re-elected on the 
ticket with James Madison.’ The state- 
ment regarding the first two elections is 
true only in the sense that two candidates 
for Président were voted for by each elec- 
tor, for Washington's election was unani- 
mous in both instances. Clinton was the 
second choice of three electors in 1789, and 
of fifty electors in 1792-3. He received 7 
votes in 1796-7, but no votessat all in 1800- 
1801. Nor did he receive any votes for 
President in 1804-5, The election of that 
year was held under the amended Constitu- 
tion, and Clinton was voted for as Vice 
Presidential candidate only, receiving 162 
votes. 


“50 Best Books.” 

“LL. B. R.” of New York asks: “TIT read 
with interest in THe Saturpay Review 
the librarian's report of the ‘ best books‘ 
of the last year. Will you please explain 
what is the meaning of the word ‘ best,’ 
ase so used? I infer it must signify the 
most popular—the most called for at the 
libraries; for certainly the word can't be 
used in a moral or literary or critical 
sense. The first two named vary greatly 
in literary merit. ‘Richard Carvel’ is 
very respectable, but many on the list are 
far superior to ‘Janice Meredith’ as 
works of literary art. I suppose that both 
of those books, especially the latter, owe 
their great demand to extensive advertis- 
ing. Sales of books, like patent medicines, 
are very much influenced by ‘printer's 
ink.’"’ The introduction to this list stated 
that the librarians had been asked to name 
the best fifty for the uses of a village 
library—the choice being restricted to 500 


of the books published during the year 
1899. 


Gentlemen Defined. 


“X. R.” sends the following: ‘In reply 
to ‘H. B. H.,’ who quotes an author as 
saying ‘A true gentleman is a synonym 
for a polite Christian,’ let me quote Cole- 
ridge: ‘You may depend upon it, re- 
ligion is in its essence the most gen- 
tlemanly thing in the world. It will 
alone gentilize, if unmixed with cant, 
and I know of nothing else that will 
—alone. Certainly not the army, which 
is thought to be the grand embellisher of 
manners.’ Again let me quote Talfourd: 
‘Gentleman is a term which does not ap- 
ply to any station, but to the mind and the 
feelings of every station.’ "’ 

“H. C. W.,” Brooklyn, also takes up the 
subject: “‘In ‘H. B. H.'s’ definition of a 
true gentleman, the word ‘ Christian’ seems 
to have been synonymous with religion, 
God—godliness. Lavater says: ‘It is one 
of my favorite thoughts that God mani- 
fests Himself to men in all the wise, good, 
humble, generous, great, and magnani- 
mous men.’ And from the Koran we learn 
that ‘To God belongeth the east and the 
west, therefore, whithersoever ye turn 
yourselves to pray, there is the word of 
God, for God is omnipresent and omnisci- 
ent.’ And Thackeray: ‘A gentleman is 
a rarer thing than some of us think: for 
which of us can point out many such in his 
circle—men whose aims are generous, whose 
truth is constant and elevated, who can 
look the world honestly in the face with an 
equal manly sympathy for the great and 
the small? We all know a hundred whose 
coats are well made, and a score who have 
excellent manners, but of gentlemen, how 
many? Let us take a little scrap of paper 
and each make out his list.’ ’’ 

‘M. T. B., also of Brooklyn this 
comment: ‘‘Had ‘H H. B.’ substituted 
word ‘religion’ for the author's word 
‘Christian,’ perhaps ‘M. F. L.’ would not 
have questioned the fact. As Blair states 
it: ‘True gentleness is founded on a sense 
of what we owe to Him who made us, and 
to the common nature which we all Share. 
It arises from reflection on our own fail- 
ings and wants, and from just views of 
condition and the duty of man. It is 
natural feeling heightened and improved by 
And Emerson: ‘We sometimes 
meet an original gentleman, who, if man- 
ners had not existed, would have invented 
them.’ And Colton: ‘He that can enjoy 
the intimacy of the great, and on no occa- 
sion disgust them by familiarity, or dis- 
grace himself by servility, proves that he 
is as perfect a gentleman by nature as his 
companions are by rank.’ And Locke: 
‘Education begins the gentleman, but 
reading, good company, and reflection must 
finish him.’ ”’ 


sends 


The Pulaski-Kosciuszko Correspondence 


A Polish-American monthly is about to 
present in Chicago some hitherto unpub- 
lished letters written by those famous 
Poles who fought in America’s war for in- 
dependence, Kosciuszko and Pulaski. Most 
of these letters are addressed to members 
of the Continental Congress or to Wash- 
ington and his staff, and besides their his- 
torical value have considerable interest 
from the points of view of orthography and 
style. These unpublished documents cover 
the entire period of the War of the Revolu- 
tion and have been secured by Joseph Smo- 
linski, corresponding member of the Polish 
National Museum of Rapperswy!. Most of 
them have been copied by Mr. Smolinski 
from the original documents in the archives 
of the State Department in Washington. 
The title of the Polish monthly which will 
present this correspondence is The Sztan- 
dar. 
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THE USES OF LITERATURE. 


It is rather a pity that a scientific 
er‘tic cannot sit down to write a harm- 
Jess, unnecessary critique without feel- 
ing it incumbent upon him to begin at 
the beginning and to go down to the bot- 
tom. His procedures often recall the 
* ground learned ” treatise on “ Feet,” 
which Heine projected after noticing 
that the feet of the Goettingen girls were 
mostly big. As everybody remembers, 
this treatise was laid out to comprise a 
consideration—(1) of feet in general; (2) 
of feet among the ancients; (3) of the 
feet of elephants; (4) of the feet of the 
women of Goettingen. - 

A good many critical essays in the 
magazines recall this thoroughness. They 
seem to have been written if not by an 
actual German, at* least by a candidate 
for a Ph. D., and as his qualifying the- 
sis. Here, for example, is an essay in 
the May Scribner on “ Balzac” by Mr. 
George McLean Harper, which has tre- 
mendously that air. We hasten to say 
that we know nothing of Mr. Harper ex- 
cept what the essay tells us, and that 
the essay is a very good and suggestive 
essay. But why could not the essayist 
tell what he knew about Balzac without 
feeling it incumbent upon him to Justify 
literature? It is not particularly in need 
of anybody’s sympathy. As the French 
soldier in Carlyle said to the French sus- 
pect who was purging himself of aris- 
tocracy by crying “ Vive la République,” 
* It wil. probably live independently of 
you.” 

And then, if you insist upon always 
going back to first principles, you are 
so awfully liable to fall into abysses of 
paradox or platitude. The present es- 
sayist has not escaped. A futile Ger- 
man for thoroughness seems to 
blend in him with the Puritan conscience 
of New England and the combination to 
make the essayist say: 


Works of art are simply the most notable 
examples of disinterested effort to be use- 
ful. Art for the world’s sake is the only 
art the world cherishes. What unfailingly 
marks the highest product of the great art- 
ists is the quality of being permanently 
serviceable. 


desire 


Fancy telling the late William Shake- 
speare that his dramas were examples of 
*“ disinterested effort to be useful.” His 
own notion about them was that if they 
brought enough money into the Globe 
Theatre he would be able to buy the lot 
in Stratford which he coveted and settle 
down. As to whether they would be use- 
ful beyond that, he was so careless that 
he never took the trouble to collect or to 
publish them He would undoubtedly 
have done so if, in the condition of Eng- 
lish copyright legislation at the time, he 
had seen any money in it. But as he did 
not, disinterested effort to be use« 
ful” stopped with the production of 
them on the stage. 


his “ 


According to Stevenson, Shakespeare’s 
high-water mark is “the fourth act of 
‘Antony and Cleopatra.’”’ Whether one 
agrecs with the saying or not, it is easy 
to understand why Stevenson should 
have It would be impossible to 
pick out of Shakespeare anything more 
“literary,” anything in which the force 
of expression is carried further. But 
think of judging it by its “ permanent 
serviceableness!" Without doubt it is 
the “ highest products of a great 

But the moral of it is in effect 
the same as the moral of “ Sapho,” which 
has not, rigid moralists, been es- 
teemed to be permanently serviceable, 
insomuch that some of them have ob- 
jected to its public inculcation. And take 
any disinterested scholar or 
reader and ask him if he did not find it 
likely to be permanently serviceable, 
He would think you were daft. 

We do not think Mr. Harper is daft. 
But we do think that if his editor had 
run a blue pencil through the first para- 
graph of his essay on Balzac he would 
have done Mr. Harper a service for 
which Mr. Harper might and should live 
to thank him. And we think the essay- 


said so, 


among 
artist.” 


by 


absorbed 


ist has shown anew what a grievous mis-. 


take it is when you think you have 





| something ‘interesting or suggestive ‘to| 
‘gay about a writer, as we agree Mr. Har 

sr Ran chile Riukwa: Sal he fox sonal 
just to say it, without undertaking to 
base it on the Bternal Verities, which are 
so apt to turn out to be the Temporary 
Nonsenses. 


THE NEW READERS OF BALZAC. 
The solidity and continuing fervor of 
the Balzac revival are attested by the’ 
publishers’ announcements, The books 
of Balzac and books about Balzac have 


_come in many forms from many presses 


since the general multitude of English 


“and American readers discovered a few 


years ago that a genius of the first or- 
der who died half a century ago had 
written books that could not be left un- 
read by persons who wish to be on terms 
of acquaintanceship with the best and 
greatest in literature. We suppose there 
must be two-score readers of Balzac in 
the United States to-day for every one 
that knew him five years ago, before his 
novels were accessible in translation. 
The labors of new translators and the 
ventures of publishers of new editions 
have lately added to the number, and 
are still adding to it. 

A healthy, human reaction from the 
taste for the cameo-cutting school of de- 
lineators of character has doubtless 
helped on the revival of interest in the 
immensely broader work of the author 
of the Comédie Humaine. In truth, a 
mind that had wearied of the damsels 
that pause so long at every stile, as Mr. 
Lang has it, and habitually give ten 
subtle reasons why they smile, could 
find refreshment and edification no- 
where so generously purveved to them 
as in the masterpieces of Balzac. It is 
like a sojourn in the big woods with the 
majesty of unspoiled Nature all about 
after the multitudinous vexations of 
long daily association with many men in 
a city. 

The experienced reader and admirer of 
Balzac, to whom his gallery of distin- 
guished and vividly realized characters 
has long been a joy, will not feel that 
their pleasure is in any wise diminished 
by the coming up of these new thous- 
ands to share it. Golf was played two 
hundred and fifty years in Scotland be- 
fore the first course was laid out in 
America, but although the little ball is 
now sped on a thousand hills here, the 
Scots pursue the sport with unabated 
zeal. Balzac is in no danger of going 
out of fashton with the old readers be- 
cause he has come in with the new. 

Many an American visitor to the Paris 
Exposition will make the brief and easy 
pilgrimage to the spot at the junction 
of Rue de Balzac with Rue du Fau- 
bourg St. Honoré, not far from the Arc 
de Triomphe, where stood the house in 
which Balzac died; or to his tomb in 
Pére la Chaise. Those who know 
well and go to Paris for the first time 
will go about with a mysterious sense of 


him 


visiting familiar places and the surprise 
of treading the pavements of,a well- 
known city, for there are the very streets 
and squares which Balzac peopled with 
the 
in the 


his multitude of living characters, 


names of which, long treasured 
will constantly 


and white 


memory of the reader, 
confront him upon the blue 
signs which the administration of the 
City of Paris is careful to place at every 
street corner. 


A “FRANK” ADVERTISER. 


Doubtless that advertiser who, in one 
of the day, 
nounced his proposed sale of a maga- 


newspapers the other an- 


zine as ‘“‘a chance for a young man to 
sink $20,000 in learning all about the 
business of publishing a periodical,” 
lied for a customer upon the supposed 
National fondness for humorous extrav- 
agance. That he expectS anybody else 
to believe that he thinks his magazine 
so hopeless a bit of property as the mat- 
ter-of-fact person might infer from the 
advertisement is not likely. Yet if the 
magazine is sold by this novel method 


re- 


and turns out badly the seller can calm- 
ly say ‘I told you so”’ with a clear con- 
science. 

Meanwhile the prospective purchaser, 
young or middle-aged, may be told in 
all confidence, that $20,000 would be lit- 
tle enough to pay to learn “all” about 
the business of publishing a periodical, 
and one who has the money to spare, or 


can borrow it at a reasonable rate, 
would do well to take up this offer 


promptly if the advertiser could be le- 











when “all” that there is to learn about 
the publishing of a pe’ ul has been 
mastered, a fortune that make the 
luckiest man at Cape Nome green with 
envy lies within grasp. 

We are inclined to think, therefore, 
that the advertiser, in spite of his start- 
ling show of frankness, and his affected 
modesty, fell into hyperbole. There are 
mighty few publishers of periodicals, 
even the most successful ones, who are 
willing to boast that they know “all” 
about a business the conditions of which 
seem to change 80 rapidly. That much 
money is sunk yearly in attempts to es- 
tablish new periodicals devoted to va- 
rious branches and specialties and to 
the cultivation of the general literary 
field is a sad fact, yet who can doubt 
that there is always room for a good new 
publication? 


TO ITALY IN TWO HOURS. 
Any one who loves pictures, without 


too much anxiety as to who painted 


them, but with sincere anxiety for their 
genuine charm, can in a couple of hours 
from New York find a collection of some 
six score examples of early Italian art 
interesting and delightful and really 
unique. This is the collection formed 
nearly a half century since by James 
Jackson Jarves and now in the posses- 
sion of Yale University, at New Haven. 
To spend a few hours in the cozy gal- 
lery containing them, in one of the Yale 
buildings beyond the spacious and love- 
ly New Haven “green,” radiant with 
the tranquil glory of these May days, is 
—the ease of doing it considered—com- 
parable to a sojourn in Tuscany. To 
those who cannot command such a so- 
journ, still more to those who have been 
privileged to enjoy it and have dormant 
memories awaiting the touch of reviv- 
ing-reality, we commend this excursion. 
They can leave New York in mid-morn- 
ing, and, returning for dinner, bring 
back a sense of aesthetic satisfaction 
richly repaying the time and trouble. 
The visitor would do well to get, if 
possible, in advance, the admirable lit- 
tle catalogue prepared in 1868 by Mr. 
Russell Sturgis. We do not pretend to 
offer a guarantee, which in any case 
would be worth little, of the accuracy of 
its attributions, 
and exacting author may very well have 
But 
on 


some modifications now to suggest. 
the catalogue is in effect an essay 


the art of Italy from the eleventh to the | 


middle of the sixteenth century, with 
comments more or less critical on the 
It is 


lucid 


painters whose names appear in it. 
and 
and simple in style, 


sympathetic discriminating, 
and informing. 

Our advice as to this little journey into 
ancient Italy is not, 


to the critical. 


however, addressed 
It is for those who can 
in the kind of 
did, whether 
they know or do not know all the stories 
about those who did it. The 


need nor 


find substantial pleasure 
work the early Italians 
real con- 
heed 
They have their own aims 
There 
is much good in art to be deeply thank- 
ful for with less knowledge than theirs. 

It would be idle to try, 


noisseurs neither would 
such counsel. 


and ways. Heaven prosper them. 


in this place, 


to give even a general description of the | 


collection. Suffice it to say that it be- 
gins with religious paintings so primitive 
the 
work of infant savages, and passes to 
the level of Del Sarto and Botticelli. 


these 


in idea and execution as to seem 


two the former is represented by 
a fragment of fresco transferred to can- 
vas and ruined in the transfer, but re- 
maining curiously 
To the latter 


credited a 


and fascinating. 
1868. 


Mr. Stur- 
gis, in Madonna 
Child. 


opinion now, 
not, 


and 
Possibly he would withhold that 
or qualify it, but he would 
deny the charm of the 
picture, the exquisite maternity of the 
Madonna, the serious beauty of 
child’s face, and the atmosphere 
makes the picture 


we are sure, 
the 
that 


a world beyond the flat 
which it is surrounded. 


canvases by 
is not what with our modern conceptions 
should call the best, it is rather 
the worst, 


we 
worst or nearly work 
lery. This reveals a way of looking at 
things, especially: religious things, that 
has passed away nearly as completely 
as the habit of thought recorded in the 
totem painting of the American Indian. 
In one of several pictures of the Annun- 


ciation, for ie the > ae 


‘field. 


as to which the gifted | 








Of | 


lovely and suggestive | 


| it plain 


seem an opening into | 





3ut perhaps it | 


the | 
that | 
gives the greatest attraction to this gal- | 


| istic 


j Web seme of the fanc.‘r1-* 


couch is neatly “made up” near the 


seat. of the mildly interested Virgin, at 
whom, from the lips of the Father in an 
upper corner of the painting, a stream 
of radiance is squirted, while an angel 
ts toward her, the floating attested 
by definite shadows cast on the floor 
by the angel's feet. It is all very crude 
and clumsy and queer, but it is sincere 
and, in more senses than one, it is real. 
The novelty of a visit to the Yale col- 
lection lies in the discovery of some- 
thing generally unnoted or the rediscov- 
ery of the practically forgotten. Whether 
one makes the visit for the first time, 
or, like the present writer, returns to it 
after thirty years, during which the art 
of many lands has had a chance to make 
its complex impression, there awaits 
him a material pleasure that will linger 
long. 


we eee 


NOVELS OF THE SEA. 


The question is often eine “ Who 
reads novels of the sea?” Without at- 
tempting to answer that question, it 
may be said that there is more reason 
for asking it at the present time than 
there ever was before. The realistic 
novel of the sea is the order of the day, 
and there is little excuse for its exist- 
ence except as a photograph of a phase 
of life which cannot be called typical in 
the wide sense of that term. Let the 
reader who is familiar with thé fiction 
dealing with incidents relating to the 
life of those who go down to the sea in 
ships cast a backward glance over the 
He will have no difficulty in re- 
calling the tales of Capt. Marryat, and 
he will have equally little trouble in re- 
membering that they have always been 
criticised for their want of fidelity to the 
facts of life on the ocean wave. 

The reader will also have no trouble in 
recollecting the sea stories of Fenimore 
Cooper. These, too, are condemned by 
the real sailor men as-not having the 
taste of the brine in them. They are 
fanciful, and the seafaring personages 
in them are far removed, as a rule, from 
The Red Rover 
and the Skim- 
never was seen 
of the 
It is equal- 
ly certain that Long Tom Coffin was as 


the sphere of actuality. 
never he@d 
of the Seas surely 
of 
imaginative tale of Cooper. 


a prototype, 
mer 
outside 


or heard any where 


much a product of imagination as old 
Jack Bunsby himself. And what 
of Melville’s Moby Dick, 
white whale? Can any justification for 


is to 


be said the 
his existence be found in the records of 
the Parry? No, 
the was simply a 
splendid fancy, 


voyages of Ross and 


vindictive leviathan 
and he lives because he 
was a product of purely literary inven- 
tion. 

The sea stories of Clark Russell 
the truth, 


the realist. 


are a 
but 

The de- 
and 


good deal nearer even 
do not satisfy 
of 
mutinies and pressing of navigators into 
the <2ep 
the mind of the 
of 


at them, 


these 


scriptions storms and wrecks 
service are full of the color of 
and they bring before 
landsman the magic 
but the 
tell 


cannot be 


and the myst.ry 
off 
a truthfulness 
that 


the sea, realists < 


and will with 
that 


things do not take 


you 


impeached such 
place and that noth- 
ing is exactly ‘sented. 
But of late 


school of writers of sea tales who satis- 


as rey 


there has sprung up a 


fy every demand of the realists. These 
in the inven- 

which fair 
are mixed up with gentlemen- 
wk'ch 


manners of society 


gentlemen do not indulge 
tion of 
maidens 
like first 
neers have the 


fanciful plots in 


mates and ..1 bucca- 
men. 
They 
of the 


“ bucko ” 


They paint the spar deck as it is. 
throw the 


forecastle. They 


open dread secrecy 


show the 
at his daily calling, 
that the 


is to be 


and they make 
romance of the 
fact that hu- 
on the ocean 


mate 
real 
found in the 
the life 
not dreamers, 


writers, 


sea 
man beings endure 
They 


new 


all. are or 


but veracious 


wave at 


poets, these 


chroniclers, whose works should go 


dow.: to posterity as true records of a 


state of affairs in our time. 
But Mr. 
Kipling represented the King of Hades 
Is it 
This same question may be asked 


once upon a time Rudyard 


as asking a troublesome question: “ 
art?” 
sea novels of the real- 
And 
and purer 


in regard to the 


school. Are they literature? 


if they are, are they a better 


literature than the imaginative works 
of Marryat, Melville, and Rus- 
sell? It is prettty safe to say that the 


average reader 


Cooper, 


would rather sit down 
‘es than with 





ean 


one of the blood-curdling records of the 
abuse of the seaman and the tyranny of 
the skipper and the mate. Photographic 
novels are no better art than photogra- 
phy is. 


STEVENSON’S FIRST NIGHT 
AMERICA. 

The article on Stevenson and the Re- 
unton House, 10 West Street, New York, 
which appears elsewhere in the columns 
of this week's issue of Tue SATURDAY RE- 
VIEW, calls renewed attention to the fact 
that, apart from everything else, Steven- 
son was a born adventurer and fond of all 
sorts of practical experiments in life. But 
we are inclined to question one fact in th¢ 
article, which after describing in 
some detail first night in 
America, litle emigrant 
boarding house: 


It is rare, indeed, that a man of Steven- 
son's delicacy of feeling, with resources 
ample enough to meet all the requirements 
of his taste, can be found ensconced in 4 
house of the slums, but it is still more rare 
to find a man so placed turning his dis- 
comfiture into philosophy and his pains 
into phrases that bubble with thoughtful 
merriment. 


IN 


states, 
Stevenson's 


passed in this 


As it happens, Stevenson's choice of the 
Reunion House and all the other hardships 
of emigrant life was the outcome of a lack 
of “ample resources” for more appropri- 
ate surroundings. At the time Stevenson 
crossed the Atlantic as a second-cabin 
passenger, and passed the night he so mi- 
nutely describes in “The Amateur Emi- 
grant” in the Reunion House, his re- 
sources were of the narrowest. It is a 
well-known fact that Thomas Stevenson, 
although the greatest attachment existed 
between them, did not always approve of, 
or get on smoothly with, his son. The lat- 
ter was always an eager student of books, 
as well as of men and nature, and yet was 
not the success at college his father would 
have liked; even in his earliest days Ste- 
venson was determined to succeed in lit- 
erature, his energies being all exerted in 
that direction. Neither was he willing to 
devote himself to the family profession. 
The outdoor part of an engineer's life 
made a strong appeal to him, but even in 
this he looked at 


The powers and phenomena of waves 
and tide, of storm and current, of reef, 
cliff, and rock, with the eye of the poet 
and artist, and not that of the practician 
and calculator. For desk work and office 
routine he had an unconquerable aversion, 
and his physical powers, had they re- 
mained at their best, must have proved 
quite unequal to the workshop training 
necessary to the practical engineer. 


So while although 
much disappointed, that this 
profession should be finally abandoned, he 
held that literature was no profession at 
all, so that the law was finally decided 
upon, and Stevenson read in a desultory 
way until called to the bar in 1875. 

Again, while this father and son cherished 
the warmest affection for each other, the 
father was firmly wedded to the narrow 
hereditary creeds and dogmas of extreme 
Scotch Calvinism, with both the extensive 
reading of the younger man and the in- 
creasing liberality of the age had broad- 
ened his views, the result being that a 
period of painful discussion ensued, result- 
ing in a straing@d feeling between the 
father and son, Which was extremely pain- 
ful to them both. In a letter to his old 
friend and correspondent, Baxter, Steven- 
son tells him he its not the light-hearted 
scoffer or careless infidel his parents think 
him; that really believes as much as 
they do, and is perfectly in his 
belief; that he has not come hastily te his 
decisions, and reserves many points until 
he more fully understands them, which he 
does not think justifies his people in call- 
ing him a hortible atheist. 

These differences with his father, both as 
to a profession and even more their relig- 
fous misunderstanding, so weighed upon his 
somewhat morbid nature that his always 
delicate constitution was not able to bear 
the weight; the result being that he was 
“ordered south" in 1873, and In 1875 made 
his first visit to Fontainebleau, which was 
followed by others, and there shortly after 
the canoe voyage of 1876, Stevenson first 
met Mrs. Osbourne, the American lady who 
was afterward to become his wife, for 
whom he conceived a steady affection which 
never altered. Very unhappily married, 
Mrs. Osbourne returned to America with 
her children in 1878, and began divorce pro- 
ceedings against her husband. Hearing this, 
and that her health was far from satisfac- 
tory, Stevenson at once made up his mind 
to follow her to California, starting thence 
in August, 1879. 

Fully recognizing the fact, however, that 
neither this journey nor Its object would be 
pleasing to his family, Stevenson would ask 
no aid from them. He was anxious as well 
to test his power of self-support by litera- 
ture, In which he was beginning to make 
a name for himself, and perhaps his power 
to support others. Because, then of very 
limited means, and a wish to husband them 

‘to the utmost, Stevenson determined -to 
make the entire journey to California in 
| steerage and emigrant train. Sidney C 

‘on to. 
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consented 
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discover for himself the discomforts of the 
unprivileged poor, and later to turn the 
whole experience to literary advantage by 
writing out the story of the journey, daily 
notes being taken for this purpose. 

The “Amateur Emigrant” is, of course, 
the outcome of all these various exper- 
iences; one striking passage of the life on 
board ship, after recording merry morning 
in the steerage, with songs and games go- 
ing on, Stevenson rolling cigarettes for one 
amateur after another, while a fellow-pas- 
senger, fiddle in hand, played jigs and reels 
and ballads for them. 

Through this merry and good-hearted 
Scene there came three cabin passengers, 
a gentleman and two young ladies, picking 
their way with little gracious titters of in- 


dulgence and a Lady Bountiful air.about 
nothing, which galled me to the quick. I 


have little of the radical in social ques- | 


tions, and have always nourished an idea 
that one person was as good as another. 
But I began to be troubled by this episode. 
It was astonishing what insults these peo- 
ple managed te convey by their presence. 
They seemed to throw their clothes in our 
faces. Their eyes searched us all over for 
tatters and incongruities. A laugh was 
ready at their lips, but they were too well- 
mannered to indulge it in our hearing. 
* * * We were,in truth, very innocently, 
cheerfully, and sensibly engaged, and there 
was no shadow of excuse for the swaying 
elegant superiority with which the dam- 
sels passed among us, or for the stiff and 
waggish glances of their squire. Not a 
word was said, only when they were gone 
Mackay sullenly damned their impudence 
under his breath; but we were ail conscious 
of an icy influence and a dead break tn 
the course of our enjoyment. 


So the episode of the night at the Re- 


union House was the result both of ad- 


venturous curiosity and of lack of money, | 
for 


and while the trip, as a whole, was a ter- 
rible shock to Stevenson's constitution, we 
cannot help being grateful for the faith- 
ful and picturesque accounts of the hard- 
ships of an emigrant's life 
possible to have written, save from actual 
experience, which the man who would or- 
dinarily have to endure would never 
able to describe so vividly and honestly. 

Stevenson settled first in Monterey and 
then in San Francisco, living for three 
months at the latter place in a working- 
man's lodging house, when he was at his 
richest paying 10 cents for his breakfast 
and 50 cents for dinner with wine, pass- 
ing the rest of the day working hard at 
literature. Later he became so much 
poorer that it was necessary to bring his 
entire daily allowance for food down to 
45 cents, his dinner being taken in the 
middle of the day—‘‘ the poor man’s hour,” 
as he called it. Stevenson’s many hard- 
ships, in addition to the fatigue 
quent upon helping nurse his landlady’s 
sick child, and his steady application to his 
chosen broke 
pletely, and for some 
death's 


an account Im- 


be 


conse- 


him down com- 
weeks he at 
being nursed back life 
by his future wife and a devoted physi- 
cian, Stevenson was married in May, 
1880, and with his wife settled in a de- 
serted mining camp in the California Coast 
Range, their life there being recorded in 
“The Silverado Squatters.’”’ The news of 
his dangerous illness and Stevenson's mar- 
riage led hisrparents to telegraph the news 
of an annual allowance of £250, which was 
followed by letters promising the new 
daughter a cordial welcome. Mrs. Steven- 
son, accompanied by her son and husband, 
reached Edinburgh in the Fall of 1880, 
making an immediate conquest not only 
of her husband's family, but of all his 
friends. Mr. Colvin says they recognized 
in her: 


profession, 
lay 


door, to 


A character as strong, interesting, and 
romantic almost as his own; an insepara- 
ble sharer of all his thoughts, and a stanch 
companion of all his adventures: the most 
open-hearted of friends to all who loved 
him; the most shrewd and stimulating 
critic of his work, and, in sickness, despite 
her own precarious health, the most de- 
voted and most efficient of nurses. But 
there must be limits to the praise of the 
living, and what his wife was to him, Stev- 
enson has himself expressed in words 
which are the fittest and than which none 
ever came more truly from the heart. 

From this time on Stevenson's money 
troubles were virtually at an end. His 
work in literature brought him in a faif 
and steadily increasing income, which was 
supplemented by his father, and save for 
his long and constant journeys in search 
of health his life was extremely happy. 
Mrs. Stevenson has lately earned the grati- 
tude of the world by refusing to allow her 
husband's body to be removed from its isl- 
and resting place, and we are all sorry to 
hear that the Reunion House, his home for 
a night only, it is true, but which, with the 
day's experiences in our city, forms so 
vivid a chapter in the “Amateur Emi- 
grant,” is so soon to be a thing of the 


past. 


But the lesson of this record of an emi- 
grant trip, the cheerful’ aé@®ptance of all 
its hardships, and the way in which Stev- 
enson contrived to brighten the existence 
of all with whom he came in contact, at a 
time. too, when he was suffering so much 
from the material hardships of sucha 
journey, and the cheerful manner in which 
he adapted himself to the Monterey and 
San Francisco Jife, should be of the strong- 
est ethical value to us all, The man who 
not only*cheerfully \aceepts such a life, 
‘but even contrives to extract’ amusement 
‘its many incongruities, to use a mild 


| also offers 





} the quest for 





BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS. 


Gov. Roosevelt, writing on ‘The Ameri- 
ean Boy” in the May St. Nicholas, thus 
sums up his theme in the last four lines 
of his essay; “Im life, as in a footbals 
game, the principle to fol.ow is hit the 
line hard, Don’t foul and don’t shirk, but 
hit the line hard.” This passage is emi- 
nently characteristic of its author, who 1s 


“ This is @ book which should by every right 
sweep everything before it.’’—Boston Post. 


NATURE’S 
GARDEN 


the representativ:» par excellence of robust 


and healthful Americanism. 


Ainsworth Rand Spofford's new work, “ A 
Book for All Readers; Designed as an Aid 
to the Collection, Use, and Preservation of 
Books and the Formation of Public and 
Private Libraries,” contains one chapter 
which throws considerable light upon the 


development of the idea of copyright. It | 


seems that according to Mr. Spofford the 
French in J537 were first to introduce what 
might be called the beginning of the copy- 
right system. In this chapter the author 
intelligent comment Mr. 

Haven Putnam's “ Books and 
Makers in the Middle Ages." ap ° 
All Readers” will be published 
fortnight by G. P. Putnam's 


upon 
George 
Their 
Book for 
within a 
Sons. 


From time to time attention is called to 
the fact that a particularly good title of a 
successful book had already been copy- 
righted by another author. Even “ Trilby " 
was a duplication, but this fact only served 
to reanimate with a certain passing iife 
the original book which bore the name. A 
short time ago we announced that Mr. 
Thomas G. Townsend intended to adopt the 
name “ Flashlights on American History " 
his forthcoming volume, because the 
original title, “Side Lights on American 
History,” had already appeared bearing the 
imprint of the Macmillan Company. We 
now hear that the title “ Flashlights on 
American History’’ was copyrighted in 
1895 by R. L..Myers & Co. of Harrisburg, 
Penn., for a book by D. C. Murphy of the 


State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Penn. | 


It is quite uncommon for an author thus 
to conceive two titles, one after the other, 
both of which have already been used. 


In noting the titles of works in a book of 
fiction, it is an interesting question to 
know how far these titles actually repre- 
sent existing literature. Everybody remem- 
bers the story of the American literary 
agent diligently inquiring for a book the 
title of which was mentioned in one of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward's stories, although that 
book had no existence in fact. Apropos of 
Place,’ an English collector is now seek- 
ing to obtain a copy of one of the books 
said to have been written by the hero of 
Du Maurier’s “ The Martians.” His ad- 


vertisement published in an English liter- | 


ary journal expresses a desire to purchase 
*‘ Josselin’s Sardonyx.”’ 


Mr, Ernest A. Vizetelly, 
tion of Emil Zola’s “ Fécondité’’ will 
shortly appear from the press of Double- 
day, Page & Co. under the title of 
* Fruitfulness,’’ thus explains in a recent 
letter to his publishers the reasons why, 
after long refusing to undertake the 
work, he at last consented to make an Eng- 
lish version: ‘** Various considerations 
fluenced me, and among them was 
thought that if ‘ Fruitfulness’ were not 
presented to the public in an English dress, 
M,. Zola’s new series would remain incom- 
plete, decapitated, so far as British and 
American readers were concerned. After 
all, the criticisms dealing with the French 
original were solely directed against mat- 
ters of form, the mold in which some part 
of the work was cast. Its high moral pur- 
pose was distinctly recognized by several 
even of its most bitter detractors. For me 
the problem was how to retain the whole 
ensemble of the narrative and the essence 
of the lessons which the work inculcates, 
while recasting some portion of it and 
sacrificing those matters of form to which 
exception was taken. It is not for me to 
say whether I have succeeded in the task; 
but I think that nothing in any degree of- 
fensive to delicate susceptibilities will be 
found in this present version of M. Zola's 
book." 


80 


“David Harum,” after being treated 
from almost every point of view compati- 
ble with art and literature, has at length 
made its appearance in a Scientific essay by 
8, B. Clevenger, M. D., which the Co-opera- 
tive Publishing Company is publishing. 
The title of the essay is ‘‘ Mental Disease, 
Its Medical and Legal Aspects.’’ The theme 
however, does not refer to any supposed 
danger to the reader of the novel, but con- 
cerns itself with one of the characters. 
Says the writer: ‘ French alienists have 
specially investigated the disorders classi- 
fiable as degeneracy, and «under this head- 
ing mental and physical 
such as idiots and tmbeciles, 
in one group, certain congenital criminals 


in another, and allied to these unfortunates | 


is a variety with doubting insanity, a case 
of which is described in the new popular 
novel ‘David Harum’ as one who. was 
distressingly undecided on all occusions. 
The remarkable mental debasement known 
as mysophobia, or fear of contamination, 
and the absurd predicaments it occasions, 
are narrated.” 


» Might not Hakluyt be called the first of 
imperialists? As much as anything else 
Makluyt’s “ Principal Navigations of the 
English Nation’ sent over the seas the 
adventurous, This famous work was pub- 
lished one year after the Armada. Spain's 
downfall began then and the final catas- 


trophe was of yesterday. Hakluyt was, 


what is not so well known, a lecturer, He 


Is the only book devoted 
to wild flowers which 
‘treats adequately their 
|most interesting aspect : 
Every flower is.absolutely 
‘dependent upon the in- 
‘sects which visit it, and 
acts intelligently through 
‘the same desires that 
‘animate man. Flowers, 
‘moreover, are endowed 
with certain powers dif- 
fering only in degree but 
‘not in kind from the ani- 
|mal creation. The writer 
is Neltje Blanchan, author 
of ‘‘ Bird Neighbors.” The 
_work is a sumptuous vol- 
/ume, with 80 plates from 


the living flowers, Pub- 
lished April 5th: Already 


in its 5th Thousand. 
$3.00 net. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & C0., 





whose transia- | 


in- | 
the | 


16th St. and 4th Avenue, N. Y. 


“The Idols of the Market | 





Heroes of the Nations 


New numbers. Fully illustrated. 12mo, 
each $1.50; half leather, each $1.75. 


Oliver 
Cromwell 


And the Rule of the Puritans 
in England. 


By CHARLES FIRTH, M. A., 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


Mr. Firth's work has been in prep- 
ation for seven years. He has made 
himself the authority on the Crom- 
wellian period, and has had con- 
fided to him the preparation for the 
British Dictionary of Biography of 
nearly all the articles bearing upon 
this period of British history. 


RECENT ISSUES: 
Bismarck and the New German 


Empire. How It Arose and What 
It Displaced. By J. W. HEADLAM 





Alexander the Great. The Merging 


of East and West in Universal 
History. By BENJAMIN IDE 
WHEELER. 

Charlemagne (Charles the Great.) 
The Hero of Two Nations. By H. 
W. CARLESS DAVIS. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 








NEW YORK AND LONDON. 


TTY 
first edition was the notable book of the 
dme. The final edition of Hakluyt was 
published in 1590-1600. A proposal has 
been made to issue a reprint of th> work, 
and the society which bears the historian's 
name has under consideration this publica- 
tion. We scarcely question the success of 
a new edition of Hakluyt, and are satis- 
fied that there would be a large demand 





monstrosities, | 
are placed | 


for the work in this country. In fact Hak- 
luyt fs the foundation stone on which a Ii- 
brary is to be built. For the last century 
there have been only two reprints of the 
work. 


The original autograph manuscript of 
Gray's “ Elegy’ has just passed Into the 
possession of Eton College. On two occa- 
sions it had been knocked down to the 
highest bidder at Sotheby's auction rooms, 
London. At the dispersal of the Gray col- 
lection In 1854 the “ Elegy" went for £131, 
which was regarded at that time as an ab- 
normally high price; yet in May, 1875, it 


was acquired at the same place by the late 
Str William Fraser for 2230, who generous- 
ly bequeathed it to Eton College. 


It is now announced in London that The 
Daily Mail's skillful handling of Kipling's 
“Absent-Minded Boggar" has produced 
for the families of the men } in 
foutk nee Ot One, She is at the rate of 
@ piece of verse, at ™ 





Great Advances Made in New York 
Through the Bindery of 
the Grolier Club. 


Reference has already been made in these 
columns to the exh‘bition at Dodd, Mead 
& Co.’s of fine examples of the work done 
at the Club Bindery. The occasion has 
been a very significant one to fine binding 
interests and fine book interests in this 
country and further reference is due the 
matter. The real significance of this exhi- 
bition does not He in the fact that a collec- 
tion of fine bindings—some of them of un- 
usual excellence both in design and in exe- 
cution—were shown, but in the much more 
important and promising fact-that such 
work was executed in New York, and that 
a marked improvement is already seen in 
the later work of the bindery, an im- 
provement very evident to those who are 
familiar with the earliest work. 

Among the most noteworthy exhibitions 
of the Winter, indeed, has been the first 
adequate showing of the work of this 
bindery. About seventy fipe examples, all 
executed within the past two pees | were 
shown, through the courtesy of their own- 
ers, the general average of excellence being 
so high as to challenge comparison with 
the best work of the foreign binders. Many 
who have been more or less familiar with 
the work of this bindery since its incep- 
tion, examples of its work having been fre- 
quently shown at the Grolier Club, and 
very occasionally in the best shops, were 
particularly interested in the opportunity 
to examine so much of its best results at 
one time. It was extremely gratifying to 
think that it was home work; that it is 
possible to have books so satisfactorily 
bound in our own city; bindings, too, where 
not only all the details of forwarding, fin- 
ishing, and covering are admirably carried 
out, but where so much attention is paid 
to originality and beauty of design. 

It is hardly possible, it would seem, that 
the work of this bindery could be better 
than the best work ofthe Matthewses, but, 
leaving that quite out of the question, it 
would be safe to make the assertion that 
the work of the Club Bindery may easily 
claim precedence over that of all other 
American binders. All that Mr. William 
Matthews has written on the subject of the 
preparation, forwarding, and finishing of 
books would seem to indicate that in such 
departments their work could only hope to 
be equaled by that of the Club Bindery, 
while in the field of design it would seem 
that the honors would also have to be 
equally shared. 

The introduction to the catalogue accom- 
panying this exhibition is very interesting. 
Certain collectors in New York and its 
neighborhood, members of the Grolier Club, 
feeling that more care and skill were ob- 
tainable in France or England in certain 
departments of binding, such as sewing, 
forwarding, and covering, and French bind- 
ers in particular displaying the most artis- 
tic results in original decoration, a large 
proportion of the finest bindings, however, 
being copied or adapted from old models, 
particularly those of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries, subscribed 
a sum of money sufficiently large to tur- 
nish a working capital and started a bind- 
ery of their in York about four 
years ago. 

This Club Bindery being intended primar 
ily for avoid the 
dang r sending their own val- 
uable water, the bindery 
is not run on a money-making basis; their 
fir being to have the work as well 
done possible, the prices charged be ing 
based upon the actual cost of material used 
and cost of the labor expended upon each 
volume, added 
to cover the cost rental 
ning expenses, and, if possible, interest on 
the stock issued 
realize 


own New 


its shareholders and to 


and delay of 


books across the 


t object 


with a sufficient percentage 


of and other run- 


important 
all the pre 
bind 


an old 


Few people how 
and slow in their execution 
liminary stages of 
ing of leaning its pages, if 
book, ré the squaring of the sheets, 
the putting on of boards, all 
of which slighted or done cheaply 
with poor glue or paste 
partially or entirely substituted for 
forwarding, and the 
greater ease in 


very 
are 
preparation in the 
a book; « 
pairing 
sewing, the 
may be 
materials, being 
honest 
leather 
hand- 


work such 
d down 
Thus it would seem much to 

ive the amateur in preliminary 
ges of a binding than in its decoration, 
where all inaccuracies of design or tooling 
would necessarily show themselves at once. 
But it is a certain proof of the great ad- 
in American bookbinding, as in fact 
the finer details of good bookmaking, 
when we find a bindery where from the 
first stage of the work down to the last 
detail of finishing, quality of workmanship 
is the factor depended for final 


success. 


in 
for 
easier 


these 


vance 
in all 


one upon 


The introduction points out a few of the 
most important qualifications good 
binding. First, the employment of tne best 

-n in all the departments of the 


of a 


work it is possible to obtain; the use of the 


best quality of thread in sewing, and also 
of cord materials for the bands, 
The boards must be not only shaped and 
secured to the bands in the most skillful 
fashion, but must be hand, and not ma- 
chine made, such boards being at present 
obtainable only in The ex- 
cellence of quality is iry all 
blank leaves and cover linings, and for all 
giue or paste. 


or other 


France. 


same 


necess in 


The leather or morocco used in covering | 


a book should be from carefully selected 
skins, prepared, dyed, and finished slowly 
and patiently, and must be absolutely free 
from all grease or other impurities. All 
tools, no matter how simple, must be of 


their portion of the work, the coverer 
maintaining as far as is consistent with 
beauty and grace of form the integrity of 
the leather, not impairing its solidity and 
durability by paring it down for the pur- 
pose of saving time in its manipulation. 

Yet after all the necessary preliminary 
Stages of book binding have been success- 
fully accomplished, it is yet possible to pro- 
duce a mediocre binding, because the 
finisher, into whose hands the volume may 
pass for decoration, is not artist enough 
to handle his tools and his gold with the 
skill and individuality which stamps him 
as such a master of his craft. It will read- 
ily be seen, therefore, that a thoroughly 
good piece of binding can never be done 
hurriedly nor cheaply, but the Club Bind- 
ery aims to do the best work possible, as 
economically and expeditiously as is con- 
sistent with a high degree of excellence 
in the finished result. 

Tt is impossible to estimate the far- 
reaching and important influence of an as- 
sociation like the Grolier Club, whose ef- 
forts since its first inception have been 
strongly and unfalteringly directed toward 
furthering and encouraging the best pos- 
sible results in all departments of the artg 
and crafts; the establishment of the Clu®p 
Bindery being one of the few results which 
could be easily seen and definitely de- 
scribed. o 

How well the Club Bindery is succeeding 
in carrying out its aims, only those who saw 
the exhibition itself can fully realize. 
Many of the designs showed the greatest 
individuality both in style and execution, 
and equally successful in perfection of 
workmanship were several volumes whose 
design was based upon old examples by 
famous binders of the past. The dublures 
were often 
the beauty of their tooling, and the origin- 
ality of many of the designs. 

One book by Prosper Merimée was par- 
ticularly striking in its design, being exe- 
cuted with tools made purposely for it, the 
cover being of dark blue levant, with mo- 
saic border of inlaid bands, fleur-de-lis ot 
white morocco, and small scroll ornaments 
in red. An extremely simple but effective 
binding, not at all new in design, how- 
ever, was covered in a beautiful quality of 
red levant, perfectly plain, except for a 
rich border of heavy parallel lines, mitrea 
at the corners, with an inner border otf 
feur parallel lines. Not only is such a de- 
sign particularly striking in its simplicity, 
but unless most skillfully done, there is 
no style of design which shows so thor- 
oughly any imperfection or deviation from 
the best workmanship, no matter how 
slight. 

The catalogue valuable 
for 
or 


is an unusually 
aid toward a study of the bindings, 
the reason that all original’ designs, 
those for which tools were purposely cut, 
are particularized, some bindings even 
being described as partially original, and 
in part modeled after old bindings contem- 
porary with the publication date of some 
of the rare old editions. In this class will 
be found an old book printed by Wynkyn 
de Worde, 1517, Chaucer’s “ Troylus and 
Cresyde,” which shows an elaborate bor- 
der made with tools specially 
and cut after wood cuts used in the book 
itself. 

That 


designed 


the club bindery designs are often 
adapted to the character the 
book is shown by the fact that a copy of 
Mr. William Loring Andrews’s ‘‘ New Am- 
sterdam, New Orange, and New York,” 
bears in its four-corner compartments the 
arms of the City of New York—a shield in 
red,: tooled with a windmill, casks, and 
beavers, a hemisphere, surmounted by an 
eagle, being over the shield—the other dec- 
orations being formed from of 
cherry leaves and fruit. 


closely of 


sprays 


Eliot Gregory’s “The Ways of 
Men,”* 


“Worldly Ways and Byways” ts a book 
about which there to be 
of opinion; either it has made its 
author, Mr. Eliot Gregcry—" The Idler "— 
one of our most intimate frie nds, who has 
succeeded in saying, in his own inimitable 
manner, many of the things we have long 
thought and often wished Say, or we 
do not care for him at all. To the first 
class of readers, a large one, the present 
book «will appeal with all the confidence 
belonging to.one who knows his audience 
is waiting for him. We may not say that 
the present book, as a whole, fully reaches 
the high level of its predecessor. It is 
rare for an author to repeat himself in 
the same lines and dangerous for a re- 
viewer to say he has done so after a first 
reading of his second work, for there is 
always present the risk of underestimating 
the element of surprise that counted in the 
impression made by the first. But some 
of these new papers certainly are as fine 
as the first in their intimate knowledge of 
the world and of human weaknesses, as 
well as In a certain literary charm and fine 
feeling. One of the most characteristit 
| essays in.the present volume, which, by the 
way, will be found in the current issue 
of the Atlantic, is ‘‘A Nation in a Hurry,” 

where the author says: 

Of al’ the individuals, however, in the 
; community, our idle class suffers the most 
acutely from lack of time, though, like 

Charles Lamb's gentleman, they have all 
| there is. From the moment a man 

leisure, or his wife, wakens in the morn- 
ing until they drop into a fitful slumber at 
} night, their day is an agitated chase. No 


seems just two 


classes 


to 





| *THE WAYS OF MEN. By Eliot Gregory. Au- 


thor 
New 
$1.50. 


of ‘‘ Worldly Ways and By 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Ways.” 
1900, 


particularly noteworthy front» 








of | 





ou, her signed 
or “ In a tearing hurry.” 
ca sits on the 
edge of her chair assures you that 
she has not a moment to stay, “ has*on 
run in,” &e. Just what drives ‘her so 
is a mystery, for ond a v 
tmneeting or two and some calls, 
ecm: es little. Althouth wealthy and 
childless, with no cares and few worries, 
she succumbs to nervous prostration every 
two or three years—" from overwork.” 

Mr. Gregory includes in this volume an- 
other very interesting paper on the bane- 
ful influence our modern Iate dinner hour 
has exerted upon the drama, finding in 
that cause one of the main reasons for the 
decay of our American theatres and the 
rapidly increasing low level of literary 
merit and good acting in our modern plays. 
He tells us it is an undeniable fact that 
New York possesses more and better con- 
structed theatres than any other city in 
the world, and that, with the exception of 
Paris, we spend more money on the theatre 
than does any other people. But our 
plays, during the last thirty years, have 
been slowly but steadily declining in merit, 
instead of taking equal rank with the liter- 
ary development of our country, until now 
there is hardly a company to be found 
playing in legitimate comedy, tragedy, or in 
any of the great masterpieces of our lan- 
guage, and that while we certainly pos- 
sess authors who rank with the greatest 
of other countries, there is hardly one of 
recognized ability who writes for the stage, 
and that but one or two good American 
plays can be put to our credit. Mr. Greg- 
ory claims that in our modern dinner hour 
which is now creeping on from 8 to half- 
past, and even as late as 9 o'clock, will be 
found a much more important factor in 
such dramatic decline than in our star 
system, the difficulties of keeping stock 
companies together, and the rarity of great 
dramatic genius. 

In consequence, to go to the theatre in 
time for the rising of the curtain means, 
for the majority possessing sufficient 
means to go often to the play and cultiva- 
tion enough to be discriminating, the disar- 
rangement of the entire machinery of a 
houschold, as well as the habits of its im- 
mates. * * * The theatre, having ceased 
to form an integral part of our social life, 
has come to be the pastime of people with 
nothing better to do—the floating popula- 
tion of our hotels, the shopgirt and her 
young man enjoying an evening out. The 
plays produced by the gentlemen, who, I 
am told, control the stage in this country 
for the moment, are adapted to the require- 
ments of an audience that, having no par- 
ticular standard from which to judge the 
literary merits of a play, the training, ac- 
cent, or talent of the actors, are perfectly 
contented as long as they are amused. To 
get a laugh at any price has become the 
ambition of most actors and the dream of 
managers. * * * The poorer the plays 
the less clever people will make the effort 
necessary to see them,’ and the less such 
elite attend, the poorer the plays will be- 
come. 

“ Growing Old Ungracefully " is the sub- 
ject of another essay, wherein Mr. Greg- 
ory deplores the passing of the typical old 
lady of the He reminds us that 
after all most us look about our real 
and 


past. 
of 
ages, 
iis own which may be increased by 
propriate surroundings, and that all 
tempts at dressing younger than our ¢ 
for women—only results in 
with our younger 


ap- 
at- 


especially 
comparison 


and 
unfavorable 
sisters. 

Let us sec 
more, as they look 
and portrait. Few e U 
cherish the memory of some such being in 
the old home, a soft-voiced grandmother, 
with silvery hair brushed under a discreet 
and flattering cap, with soft, dark raiment, 
and tulle-wrapped throat, There are still, 
it is to be hoped, many such lovable wo 
men in our land, but at times I look about 
me in dismay and wonder who is to take 
their pluces when they are gone Are 
there to be no more old ladies? Will the 
next generation. have to look back when 
the word “ grandmother ” is mentioned to a 
stylish vision in Parisian apparel, décolleté, 
and decked in jewels, or arrayed in cocky 
little bonnets perched on _ teusled curls, 
knowing jackets, and golf skirts? 

“As the Twig is Bent” carries with it 
a beautiful lesson, and the ‘‘ Genealogical 
Craze"’ may be commended to all who 
have f under such influence. * Ett 
quette at Home and Abroad” is well 
worthy of being read, pondered over and 
profited by, but with two other papers im 
cluded in the present volume we are just 
a little inclined to quarrel. 

In fact, with the essay entitled ‘‘ Domes- 
tic Despots,’’ wherein Mr. Gregory makes a 
fierce attack upon No canine has 
raised a paw to do an honest day’s work, 
neither has any member of the genus 
been known voluntarily to perform a useful 
act ’’--we are inclined to quarrel seriously 
We can fancy the surprise with which 
certain, or, in fact, all true dog-lovers, will 
read portions of this essay, and their will- 
ingness to take up the cudgels in defense 
ot the race. For instance, we find Mr. 
Gregory writing: 

Dogs discovered centuries ago that to 
live in luxury it was only necessary to as 
sume an exaggerated affection 
wealthy mortal, and have since proved 
themselves past masters in a difficult art 
in which few men succeed. The number 
of humen beings who manage to live on 
their friends is small, whereas the veriest 
mongrel cur contrives to enjoy food and 
lodging at-some dupe’s expense. * * * 
Centuries of self-seeking have developed 
in these beasts: an especial aptitude 
spotting possible victims at a glance. You 
will rarely find dogs coquetting with the 
strong-rminded or wasting 
where there is not the 


old ladies once 
at us from miniature 
of us, ? imagine, 


some real 


len 


dogs—“ 


possibility of im- 


mediate profit; but once let even a puppy 
yt 


get a tender-hearted girl or aged couple 
under his influence, no pity will be shown 
the victims, 


Mr. Gregory’s paper on modern archi- 


| tecture is fine, and its lessons to be com- 


mended to all who are concerned in the 
buildings to be erected in New York City 
in the future. We wonder if either Mr. 
Gregory or our readers have ever noticed 
that the very worst specimen of archi- 
tecture in New York, a building whose 
facade bears a strong resemblance to a 
richly iced and decorated cake, entirely 





that every age has a charm of | 


but | memorial in t 


for some | 


for | 


blandishments | 





ing, the home of the Architectural Leaguc? 

“ Worldly Color Blindness” and “ A Cry 
for Fresh Air” are quite in Mr. Gregory's 
best style, but again we find ourselves ob- 
jecting to his point of view on opera. He 
divides opera audiences into three classes, 
of which the third and last, the lovers of 
music, will chiefly be fcund in the cheaper 
seats. Granting that he correctly inter- 
prets the reasons for the attendance of 
the majority of those in the first two 
classes, we think he is hardly fair to the 
opera, and the pleasure derived from it by 
the third class of which he writes. It is 
true Mr. Gregory admits he is more or 
less a Philistine in matters musical, but 
even then his statements should be com- 
pletely modified. The highest form of 
musical enjoyment is largely Intellectual. 
In opera, this presupposes not only a 
knowledge of the librettos, the formation, 
and work of the orchestra, the individual 
merit of the singers and their methods, 
the musical motives in such opekgs, but 
also a clear idea of the evolution and de- 
velopment of opera from its earliest days, 
as well as of the aims and personality of 
the composers, and of the different schools 
of music, whose works are being pro- 
auced. 

A second very Important portion of Mr. 
Gregory's book, and one which only he 
could have written in just such inimitable 
fashion, embraces sketches of various 
Frenchmen, the Paris of our grandparents, 
Calvé at Cabrieres, the Poetic Cabarets of 
Paris, the Comédie Frangatse d’Orange, 
and modern ‘ Cadets de Gascogne.”” The 
paper on Carolus Duran is charming. 
Many of his pupils were Americans—Sar- 
gent, Dannat, Harrison, Beckwith, and 
many others, includimtg Mr. Gregory him- 
self: 

Carolus, handsome, young, successful, 
courted, was an ideal leader for a band of 
ambitious, high-strung youths, repaying 
their devotion with an untiring interest, 
and lifting clever and dull alike on the 
strong wings of his genius. * * * The 
works of no other painter give me the 
same sensation of quivering vitality, ex- 
cept the Velasquez in the Madrid Gallery, 
and perhaps Sargeant at his best, and one 
feels all through the American painter's 
work the influence of his first and only 
master. 

One would like to dwell upon many of 
these French papers, such as “ Cyrano, 
Rostand, and Coquelin,” and the one upon 
“Sardou at Marley-le-Roy,’’ but space 
will allow no further extracts from this 
charming book, which Is one to read and 
re-read, so full will it be found of worldly- 
wise but sympathetic touches, “from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe."’ 

From a typographical standpoint, the 
book is thoroughly charming. The work 
of the Merrymount Press, it quite equals 
in merit the first volume of Mr. Gregory's 
essays, that the headbands in the 
former volume are more effective than 
are those introduced in ‘‘The Ways of 
Men."" 


except 


Stone Sezts as Memoria’s. 


When Goldwin Smith, thirty ago, 
went to Cornell University as Professor of 
Modern to be up 
under a pine tree on the campus 
a seat solid stone with the in- 
scription ‘“ Above all sects is truth.” This 
idea ently been employed as a 
nadilla, N. Y., where 
Frederick Thomas Hayes, a 
who spent his adult 
has been erected. Mr. 
attachment for 


years 


History he caused set 


towering 
cut from 


has rec 
a seat 
memory of 
native of that 
life in New York, 
Hayes always retained 
the home of his boyhood, visiting it every 
year, in 1804 wag buried there. The 
memorial, described in The Unadilla 
parklike 

River, 
Hayes 
and is 
It bears on 


Fred- 


in 


village 
an 


and 
as 
in a small place 
Susquehanna 
I the Mr. 
born. It was designed Bo 
cut from Deer Island granite. 
word ‘In memory 
erick T Hayes, 1S08-1894,’’ 
the other the following lines 
To the bright town which gave 
and peace, — , 
Year after year in e's 
Grateful, I dedicate this 
Where youthful love and 
Remembering all that life 


stands 
the 


house in 


Times, 
overlooking op- 
posite which was 
in ton 

of 
and 
in verse: 

health 


one side the 


homas on 
side 


me 


brief pilgrimage, 
seat, a rest 

wayworn 
has lost 


age, 


and 


2 to gaze upon the sunny scene, 


May pa 
the rest of heaven. 


And think 


Sale of Roycroft Books. 

Ata held at the auction rooms of 
John Anderson, Jr., on April 20 nearly a 
complete set of the Roycroft Press publi- 
eations was disposed of, the prices realized 
being as follows: 

“ The of 
mon’s,” $25; ‘‘ The 


upon 


sale 


Which Is Solo- 
Journal of Koheleth,” 
$7; ‘‘ Little Journeys Made to the Homes 
of Ruskin and Turner,” $18; Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s ‘‘ Sonnets from the Portuguesé,”’ $13; 
“The Book of Job,’ $21; ‘‘ Love Ballads 
ot the Sixteenth Century,” $5.50; Irving 
Browne's “In the Track of the Book- 
worm,” $21; ‘‘ Upland Pastures,’ by Ade- 
line Knapp, $13; Goldsmith's ‘ Deserted 
Village,”’ $15; ‘‘ Hand and Brain,’’ $4.50; 
‘“‘ As It Seems to Me,” $7.25; “A Dream of 
John Ball,” by William Morris, $4; ‘‘ The 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam,” $5; Tenny- 
son's ‘‘In Memoriam,” $10.50; Ruskin’s 
“ This, Then, Is Sesame and Lilies,’’ $10.50; 
“The Philistine,’ Volumes 1 to 5, $30. 


Song Songs, 


One of the principai features of the new 

tubéiya4t of Omar Khayyam,"”’ which 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish next 
week, is that the text will be printed 
under the supervision of Bruce Rogers 
from a font of beautiful English type 
cut about 1760. This edition of Fitz Ger- 
ald’s rendering of the work of the Persian 
poet is a reprint of the second edition, 
modified by the insertion of omitted 
stanzas and by some of the variants of the 
first, third, and fourth editions. It is edited 
with an introduction, and.notes by Dr. 
William Augustus srown, 
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TL 
International Handbooks to the 
New Testament. 


‘The Synop- 
tic Gospels, 


Together with a chapter on the Text 
Criticism of the New Testament. By 
GEORGE LOVELL CARY,L. H. D., 
President of the Meadville Theological 
School. 8°, net, $2.00. 


An exegetical series edited by 
ORELLO CONE, D. D., covering the 
entire New Testament, and _ con- 
structed on a plan which admits of 
greater freedom of treatment than _ 
is usual in commentaries proper. 
The purpose has been constantly kept 
in view to furnish a series of Hand- 
books to the New Testament which 
should meet the wants of the general 
reader, and at the same time present 
the results of the latest scholarship 
and of the most thorough critical 
investigation, 








PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 

The Episties of Paul the Apostie 
to the Corinthians, Thessalo- 
nians, Galatians, Romans, and 
Philippians. By JAMES DRUM- 
MOND, M. A., LL.D., Litt. D. 12° 
net. $2.00. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
NEW YORK AND LONDON, 











THE 


CHRONIC 
LOAFER 


“ Deserving of rank in the front — 
American humorists,”—PHILA. NORT 
AMERICAN. 

“Bright humor and quaint philoso. 
phy.” —SUN. 

“Mr. Lloyd has the gift of story- 
telling. "—TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“An excellent companion for busy 
men in their hours of leisure.” —BOOK 
BUYER. 


®8y NELSON LLOYD 


8v0. Cloth, $1.25 
J. F. TAYLOR & CO., NEW YORK 


LONDON AND LONDONERS. By 
R. A. Pritchard. 

What to Know. What to Do. What to 

. Where to Sto 

The only complete uide Book in Lon- 
don. Bound uniform with Grant Al- 
len’s Guide Books, with fours for mar- 
ginal notes. Price, $1. 

HISTORICAL GUIDE- BOOKS. By 
Grant Allen. 

‘* Absolutely indispensable.’’—The Guide, 
(London.) 

PARIS, 

BELGIUM, 

Pocket ‘size, 


VENICE, [o> volume 
ELORENCE, each. 
cloth and gold, 
price fee 3 25 net. 
Send for our Spring Lists, and special 
circulars of ‘* Books of interest to 
Tourists."' 


A. WESSELS COMPANY 
7 and 9 West 19th Street, New York. 















THE VEST POCKET SERIES, 


1, FitzGerald’s Rubaiyat, with Dole’s Vocabulary. 
Il. Mrs. Browning's Sonnets from the Portuguese. 


The most exquisite hand-made paper editions ever 
issued. 


Blue paper wrappers +25 net. 
Limp cloth . . 3 .40 net. 
Flexible leather, gilt ‘top -75 net. 
Japan Vellum Edition . 1.00 net. 


All books postpaid. ‘Dehvery guaranteed. 
COMPLET LIST FREE ON REQUEST. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, Put lisher, 


PORTLAND, MAINE, 





Books When calling: apicnse “oul 
a 

Liberal Whenever -—a Seer a book, 
Discounts, address MR. GRANT. 


Before buying books write for quotations. 
assortment of catalogues and special slips 
books at reduced prices sent for 10-cent stamp, 

F. E. GRANT, Books, 
23W. 424 8t. . « « »« NBW YORK. 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 


An 
of 












A Woman's Paris. A Hand-Book of Every- 
day Living in the French Capital. The book 
contains a kind of appendix chapters on the 
Exposition and on ‘Fair’ prices, with 48 
half-tone illustrations from photographs. 12mo, 
SMAI clot 


MALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, 
Boston. 















STEVENSONIANA 
: Literary and Pictorial Miscellany Con- 
; cerning R. L. &, the man and his 


acne 






work, with many unique fac simile 


i gue Set, 


D, Pabiis ~ 













THE FIR EDITION OF THE TAL- 
IN ENGLISH. 
Fight volumes of “ Putivels. and one, “ Bth- 


fes of Judaism,” on 
ALMUD PUB, 


sale. 
volume. Particulate ulars from 
B, CO., 1,882 bth Av., N, ¥. City. 
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QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


“R. B.,” Glendale Station, N. Y.: “ Kindly 
give me a few hints on the life of Mark Twain, 
and also mention some of his books.’ 


His career is so well known that only 
the early facts seem to require mention. 
Samuel Langhorne Clemens was born at 
Florida, Mo., Nov. 80, 18385. When thirteen 
he was apprenticed to a printer, later he 
was a Mississippi pilot for a short time, 
and in 1861 he became private secretary to 
his brother. Ffe was then city editor of 
The Virginia City (Nev.) Enterprise, and 
alternated between mining ar newspaper 
work until, becoming known as a humor- 
ist, he began lecturing and writing books. 
When at home he lives in Hartford. It 
seems scarcely necessary to name his best- 
known* books—‘‘ The Innocents Abroad,” 
“ Roughing It,” ‘‘ The Gilded Age,"’ (writ- 








ten with Charles Dudley Warner,) “ Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer,’ ‘‘ The Prince 
and the Pauper,” ‘The Adventures of 
Huckleberry Finn,’’ ‘“‘A Yankee at King 
Arthur’s Court,” ‘“ Pudd'nhead Wilson,” 
and ‘“Joan of Arc.” 

F. H. Koren, 207 West Thirty-eighth Street, 
New York City: * Please give a list of the 


works of Ke ate Douglas Wiggin, 
publishers’ names 


All of Mrs. Riggs’s works are published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. at the follow- 
ing prices: ‘' Timothy's Quest,’’ Holiday 
Edition, illustrated by Herford, $1.50; “A 
Cathedral Courtship and Penelope's Eng- 
lish Experiences,’’ $1; ‘ Penelope's Prog- 
ress,"’ $1.25; ‘‘Marm Lisa,”’ $1; ‘“‘ The Vil- 
lage Watch Tower,’ $1; ‘ Polly Oliver's 
Problem,” $1; The Birds’ Christmas Car- 
ol,” 50 cents; ‘‘The Story of Patsy,” 60 
cents; “A Summer in a Cafion,” $1.25; 
“Nine Love Songs and a Carol,’”’ (music 
by Mrs. Riggs,) $1.25; ‘‘ The Republic of 
Childhood,” (written with Nora Archibald 
Smith,) three volumes, each $1; “ Chil- 
dren's Rights,’’ (also written with her sis- 
ter,) $1; ‘The Story Hour," (with her sis- 
ter,) $1. 


with prices and 





L. ©, Musser, 439 West Forty-sixth Street, New 
York City: ** Where can I get some of Miss Wil- 
kins’s latest books? "’ 

‘In Colonial Days,’’ Lothrop, 50 cents; 
“The Jamesons,’’ Doubleday, $1; ‘ The 
People of Our Neighborhood,’ Doubleday, 
50 cents; ‘‘Silence and Other Stories,’’ Har- 
per & Brothers, $1.25; ‘‘ Evelina’s Gar- 
den” is republished from the latter in 
separate form, in “Little Books of Lasting 
Charm ‘Series,"”’ at 50 cents. 

“FB. K. W.,"’ New York City: ‘“* Will you kind- 
ly inform me what standing you would give to 
Charles Dickens as a novelist among ten stand- 
ard novelists of his period?’’ 

England did not have “ ten standard nov- 
elists "’ during Dickens’s period. If a list 
were made of the ten most popular writers 
of fiction at that time Dickens and Thack- 
eray would stand alone in the front rank. 








Benjamin Raikle, 1,990 Fulton Street, Brook- 
lyn: ‘' Please give short biographies in ‘ Queries 


and Answers’ column of Ambrose Bierce, Laf- 
cadio Hearn, and Sidney Rosenfeld."’ 

Ambrose Bierce was born in Ohio in 1842, 
served as a line officer during the civil 
war, went to California in 1866 and to Lon- 
don in 1872, where he contributed to 
“Fun” fables, purporting to be trans- 
lations from ‘' Zambri, the Parsee,’’ (pub- 
lished as ‘‘Cobwebs from an Empty 
Skull,’”’ 1874,) returned to California and 
contributed to several magazines and 
papers. His best known book is “ Tales 
of Soldiers and Civilians,’’ (recently re- 
printed by the Putnams as “‘In the Midst 
of Life."’) He has also written *‘ Can Such 
Things Be?” * Black Beetles in Amber," 
“Fantastic Fables,"’ ‘The Monk and the 
Hangman’'s Daughter,” (the latter with Dr. 
Adolph Danziger.) Lafcadio Hearn was 
born at Leucadia, Santa Maura, Ionian Isl- 
ands, June 27, 1850, of Irish and Greek pa- 
rentage. He came to America at nineteen, 
learned the printer's trade tn Cincinnatl, 
and became a journalist there. He then 
went to New Orleans, where he remained 
ten years as an editorial writer. In 1887 
he went to the West Indies, two years 
later to New York, and from there to 
Japan, where he found employment as a 
teacher. He married a Japanese wife, be- 
came a subject of the empire, taking the 
name of Y. Koizami, and in 1896 was ap- 
pointed a lecturer on English literature in 


the Imperial University or Tokio. He has 
written ‘Some Chinese Ghosts,’ “ Stray 
Leaves from Strange Literature,’ ‘“‘ One of 


Cleopatra’s Nights and Other Stories,” 
(translations from  Gautier,) ** Chita,’ 
“Two Years in the French Indies,’ ‘‘ You- 
ma,’ ‘‘Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,” 
“Out of the East," “ Kohars,” “ Glean- 
ings in Buddha Fields," “‘ Exotics and Ret- 
rospectives,"’ ‘In Ghostly Japan.” Sidney 
Rosenfeld was born in Richmond, Va., Oct, 
26, 1855, and is well known as a dramatist 
and librettist, being the author of “The 
Senator,"’ “ The Passing Show,” &c. 





“WwW. L. W.,” Aiken, S. C.:_'' Are there any 
books published giving examples of and instruc- 
tion in illuminating initials and title pages? Can 
you give me the name of any book on binding? ’’ 


The Rev. W. J. Loftie’s ‘‘ Lessons in the 
Art. of Illuminating,’ F. W. Delamotte’s 
"Primer of the Art of Illumination,” H. 
Noel Humphrey’s “ Art of lilumination and 
Missal Painting Lllustrated,"’ Henry Shaw's 
“ Handbook of the Art of Illumination of 
the Middle Ages,"’ and Tymms and Wyatt's 
“Art of Illuminating.”’ The best book on 
bookbinding for beginners is J. W. Zaehns- 
dorf’s ‘“‘ Art of Bookbinding,’ and W. J. E. 
Crane's ‘‘ Bookbinding for Amateurs”’ will 
be found very useful. A book of great ex- 
cellence is Gruel’s ‘‘ Manuel Historique et 
Bibliographique de Relieurs,”’ a most val- 
uable treatise is ‘‘La Relieure Francaise,” 
of Marius-Michel, and Thoinan’s “‘ Relieurs 
Frangais, 1500-1800,"’ is a highly important 
work, There are a number of indispensable 


works giving reproductions of bindings, in- 
cluding Quaritch’s, Fletcher's, Wheatley’s, 
and Bouchot’s, and the catalogue of the 
exhibition of bindings given by the Burling- 
ton Fine Arts Club in 1891, fac similes by 
Griggs, descriptions by Weale, has great 
value, 
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in 1877, “ Pagan Poems” in 1881, “ A Mod- 
ern Lover” in 1883, ‘‘A Mummer’s Wife” 
in 1884, “ Literature at Nurse” in 1885, “A 
Drama in Muslin” in 1886, “ Parnell and 
His Island” in 1887, ‘A Mere Accident” in 
1887, “Confessions of a Young Man” in 
1888, “Spring Days” in 1888, “ Mike 
Fletcher’ in 1889, ‘‘ Impressions and Opin- 
fons" (art and literary criticisms) in 1890, 
“Vain Fortune” in 1890, ‘‘ Modern Paint- 
“The Strike at Arlingford” 
“Esther Waters’ in 1894, 
“Evelyn Innes” in 


ing’”’ in 1893, 
(a play) in 1893, 
“ Celibates ” in 1895, 
1897, ** The Bending of the Bough” (a play) 
in 1900. He also collaborated in 1894 with 
Mrs, Craigie in a little comedy called “ Jour- 
neys End in Lovers’ Meeting,’ which was 
written for Ellen Terry. 


Frederick D. Storm, New York City: ‘' Where 


can I get a catalogue of all the works of Charles 
Dickens, first editions, &c., and “how can I find 
out what prices have been Pp aid at auction or oth- 
erwise for first editions of Dickens? '’ 

Shepherd's ‘ Bibliography of Dickens," 
Johnson's ‘‘ Hints to Collectors of Original 
Editions of the Works of Dickens,” and 
Kitton’s ‘‘ Dickensiana’”’ are useful works, 
but the aid to collectors is 
given by Editions,”” Lon- 
don, 1894, Pages 76-106. The latter gives 
auction prices, &c., but must be supple- 
mented, of course, by the American and the 
English ** Book Prices Current.’’ 


most valuable 
Slater’s “ Early 





City: ‘‘Can you 


T. Henry Foster, New York 
a copy of * The 


inform me where 
Locksmith of Lyons’ ? If I remember correctly 
ed originally as a serial in 
and was subsequently published 


I can procure 





this. story apr 
some magazine 
in book form.”’ 

“The Locksmith of Lyons,” by Walter 
D. Dunlap, (Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.,) may be 
had from Robert Bonner’s Sons, corner 
William and Spruce Streets, for 50 cents. 








“A New Reader,”’ Fayette, Mo. ‘‘I should be 
very glad if you will tell me something of T. J. 
Hudson, (author of ‘Law of Psychic Phenome- 
na,) who he is and what is his profession? Also 


who are the leading professional hypnotists in 
America? "’ 
Thomson Jay Hudson, author-lecturer, 


was born at Windham, Ohio, Feb. 22, 1834. 
He practised law in Cleveland from 1857 
to 1860, was a newspaper editor in Michi- 
gan from 1860 to 1876, and principal exam- 
iner of United States Patent Office from 
1886 to 1893. He is the author of “ The 
Law of Psychic Phenomena” and “A 
Scientific Demonstration of the Future 
Life.” His address is 10 Ninth Street, 8. 
E., Washington, D. C. THe REVIEW does 
not care to express an opinion ag to who 
are the leading American hypnotists. 

Irving Schwartz, 519 East One Hundred and 
Nineteenth Street, New York City: ‘* Will you 
kindly tell me of a good book on chemistry for a 
beginner? "’ 

Among the several works that might be 
mentioned are R, P. Williams’s ‘* Elements 
of Chemistry,’”’ Ginn & Co., $1.20; A. L. 
Arey's ‘‘ Elementary Chemistry,’’ Macmil- 
lan Company, 90 cents; J. Torrey’s ‘“ Ele- 
mentary Studies in Chemistry,’’ Holt, $1.25; 
W. H. Greene's ‘* Lessons in Chemistry,” 
Lippincott, $1. 





Mary Coles Martin, West Freehold, N. J.: 
“Will you kindly tell me something of St. Ber- 
nard of Marlaix, where I can obtain information 
concerning him and his writings?’ 

J. Cotter Morison’s “ Life and Times of 
St. Bernard"; Dr. A. Neander’s “ Life and 
Times of St. Bernard.” 





“Van,"’ New York City: ‘' Will you please tell 
me when and where M. de Villeneuve’s rare 
French books are to be sold?"’ 

M. de Villeneuve’s collection was sold at 


the Hotel Druot, Paris, on the 3d of April. 


Wanted aed to Exchange. 


F. G. Quinn, 1,289 Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn: 
“* Bound son of Illustrated London News 
and Pictorial World to exchange for Black's 
Law Dictionary or up-to-date books on any 
branch of law."’ 


W. R. Nichols, 48 Second Street, A*bany, N. Y.: 
“TI have for exchange fine editions in English, 
handsomely illustrated, of the complete works 
of Schiller and also the complete works of 
Goethe, They were issued a few years ago in 
subscription form by George Barrie of Philadel- 
phia Each consists of thirty-two parts, and 
each’ part cost $1. They have been securely 
wrapped and are ready for binding. I have also 
for exchange, unbound, ‘ Art Treasures of Italy,’ 
by Carl Von Lutzow, published by the Fine Art 
Publishing Company of Boston. It came in 
thirty parts, costing $1 each.’’ 


SS, SS “SSS 

















A. O'Connor, 5 North Division Street, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: ‘I offer for sale or exchange a 
fine lot of dramatic books, first editions, and au- 
tograph copies of William Winter, &c. List on 
application.” 


















R. Rutter & Son, 141 East Twenty-fifth Street, 
New York City: *‘ We are looking for a copy of 
‘The Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,’ paper 
covers, published by Worth. Can any of your 
subscribers supply us with a copy, or tell us 
where we can get one?"’ 













F. W. Tryon, Librarian New York Soldiers 
and Sallors’ Home, Bath, N. Y.: “‘I have for 
sale or exchange ‘A Complete Concordance to 
the Holy Bible of the Old and New Testament, 
or a Dictionary and Alphabetical Index to the 
Scriptures,"" also ‘A Concordance to the Books 
Called Apocrypha,’ published in London in 1757 
and 1761 by Alexander Cruden, M. A.’ 


B. C. Pearson, 175 1 Remsen Street, 
M..%.5 * 








Brooklyn, 
I want to buy the January, 1887, and 
January, 1889, numbers of The Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Economics, and think possibly some of 
your readers may be able to supply them. Your 
REvView improves with age, and I look forward 
with pleasure to Saturday morning.’’ 


J. T. Reade, Lombard, Ill.: ‘‘ I wish to buy for 
cash the first volume of St. Nicholas Magazine. 
Prefer to have it in numbers; but a bound vol- 
ume, in good condition for rebinding, will an- 
swer."’ 


Cc. 8. Walt, 356 West Twenty-first Street, New 
York City: "I am ensious to ey. the following 
numbers of The 
Jan. 10, 1898; Fens tO 
2, 1808; Sept. » 1606; Mar Mareh 


James T. Quinlan, “Baltimore, Md.; “ Kindly 
publish in the REVIEW a notice to "the effect 
that a copy of the Bible in German, printed by 
Christopher Saur in Germantown, = 
1743, (the first Bible printed in this country 
a European language,) is wanted for ig Cassell 
ae Penn. Address 
University of aniag\veiiin, 















































D. Clarkson, 117 Herkimer Street, 
Brooklyn, "N. ¥.: “T have for sale or exchange 
five scctions of ‘Masterpieces of French Art,’ 
portfolio edition; also, conse, set of twelve 
parts of ‘ Picturesque California. 












“The Integrity of Christian Sclence,’’ by 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, will be published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. May 12. In her 
oom Bara this author, who has hereto- 

been principally known through ghar 
Tighe novels and stories for girls and 
turns her attention to Chris- 





The Week’s _ 
New Books 


“OUR PRESIDENTS ” 
By Col. McClure, 


and Some Other Important Publications. 


If you will turn over the leaves 
of “ Who’s Who” or any other 
good biographical dictionary, un- 
til you come to the names begin- 
ning with M, you will happen 
upon one Alexander Kelly Mc- 
Clure, and under his name you 
will find some interesting informa- 
tion. 

You will discover that he was 
a delegate to the National Re- 
publican Convention of 1860, 
when Lincoln was nominated, 
and to the one before and the one 
after it. You will notice that 
he has edited various newspapers, 
most recently the Philadelphia 
Times, and that he has held in- 
numerable political positions and 
has written several books. 

The biographical dictionary 
won't mention the fact that Col. 
McClure has just written a new 
book. It was only publi ed on 
Thursday, and it is called 
‘‘Our Presidents and How 

We Make Them.’’ 


As an addition to our political 
history, the book ranks with Ban- 
croft’s recently published “ Life 
of Seward.” 

It contains many hitherto un- 
published details of the various 
campaigns, notably those in which 
Lincoln and Blaine were candi- 
dates. It gives, for the first time, 
the facts concerning certain ri 
mous political quarrels, It is not 
dry history in any sense. It is 
absolutely up to date, including 
even the McKinley- Bryan cam- 
paign, and it contains a record of 
every ballot ever taken in a Na- 
tional Convention. Postmaster 
General Charles Emory Smith has 
written the introduction, and there 
are portraits of the Presidents. 

There were a number of other 
important books on our Thursday 
list. Among them is a new collec- 
tion of stories by Owen Wister, 
who wrote “ Lin McLean.” 

The_new book is called 


‘*The Jimmyjohn Boss,”’ 


and it contains eight of the best 
tales Mr. Wister has ever written. 
They are stories full of life and 
action, fresh, healthy stories ot 
the West that i it does one good to 
read, and they are illustrated by 
the only man who could illustrate 
them, Frederic Remington. 

Then there’s the sixth volume 
of the new Haworth Edition of 
the novels of the Bronte Sisters. 


It is 
“The Tenant of Wildfell 
Hall,’’ 


written by Anne Bronte, Char- 
lotte’s younger sister, and orig- 
inally published under the pseu- 
donym of “ Acton Bell.” 

The last book on the list is the 
new popular edition of Prof, 
Woodre ow Wilson’s 


**George Washington,” 
perhaps the best, certainly the 


most interesting, of the lives of 
the first Presi cut. It is illus- 


trated by Howard Pyle. 


Our Presidents, $2.00. 
The Jimmyjohn Boss, $1.25. 
George Washington, $1.50. 
Wildfell Hall, $1.75, 
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THE WEEK IN ART. 


The second annual exhibition of the 
Society of Landscape Painters, now 
open at the American Art Galleries, 
and which will remain open daily and 
Sunday until the close of the even- 
ing of May 26, is a gratifying display 
not only to the members of the soci- 
ety, but to all lovers of landscape painting. 
In the general review which was given of 
the exhibition in Top New YorkK Times on 
Thursday morning attention was called not 
only to the general high average of the 
landscapes shown, but to the fact that the 
work of all the painters represented had so 
much of originality and was on the whole 
g0 Mttle reflective, as too much American 
art of to-day is a reflection, of the foreign 
schools. Further study of the exhibition 
confirms this first impression. Whether one 
prefers the realism of F. W, Kost, George 
Bogert, W. A. Coffin, Walter Clark, and R. 
Swain Gifford. or the more romantic can- 
vases of that dean of American landscape 
painters of to-day, Robert C. Minor, and 
the younger Leonard Ochtman, Bruce 
Crane, Charles H. Davis, J. Francis Mur- 
phy, Carleton Wiggins, and Walter L. 
Palmer, the conclusion reached by the lov- 
er of either the realist or romanticist ideas 
must be that American landscape art has 
strong and faithful interpreters of both 
schools of painting. a 

. 

It ts hardly possible, even if it were neces- 
sary, to mention or describe in detail the 
canvases of the twelve painters. One's hat 
must first be doffed to the landscapes of 
Robert C. Minor, the oldest of the twelve, 
and whose artistic soul is so permeated 
with the love of nature in her milder and 
lighter and again in her more mysterious 
moods that he seems to be always reaching 
out toward the grasping of some airy dream 
which just fails of becoming substance. 
There is something which appeals to the ro- 
mantic in this painter's canvases, with 
their wind-blown spaces flushed with the 
rosy light of late sunset, or dimly seen 
through the diaphanous mists of a Summer 
moonlight night. Leonard Ochtman, whose 
best landscape shown Is “The Moonlight 
on the Sound,”’ is, like Minor, a romanticist, 
but his technique is in some ways stronger, 
and his work more virile. ‘‘ The Moonlit 
Road" and “‘ Fleeting Shadows,”’ while they 
suggest Cazin, have much originality and 
abound in sentiment. If one may differen- 
tiate between the sentiment of Minor and 
Ochtman, it may be said that the former 
has a touch of tender melancholy that be- 
fits a man's later years, while that of the 
latter is the more joyous sentiment of 
youth, Of Charles H. Davis it may be said 
that while improving in his art and in his 
study of the impressionist painters, he is a 
little in danger of losing that sentiment 
and that indefinable softness and tenderness 
of color which gave him through his earlier 
landscapes such deserved reputation, 
Strong, for example, as is his large canvas, 
“ Clouds—West Winds,” fresn and clear as 
it is in color, it is hard and not as impres- 
sive as his ‘*‘ Mountain Farm—Twilight,” 
his ‘‘ November Twilight,’’ and his “ No- 
vember Evening,’ which recall his earlier 
works. There is good work in ‘ My Gar- 
den—Winter Sunlight,”’ but again a certain 
hardness, which this painter should guard 
against. 

s,* 

J. Francis Murphy in his altogether 
charming work is beginning to remind one 
of Wyant in his later period. He affects 
the same subjects and has the same deli- 
cate color scheme of light grays and 
blues which the older and now dead 
painter in his later period employed. Mr. 
Murphy's art grows better each gygceed- 
ing year. Walter L. Palmer feels prob- 
ably that he must paint other motifs than 
his always beautiful Winter snow fields 
and woodland and in the present 
exhibition is fairly successful with some 
English landscapes and two Venetian 
scenes, but Mr. Palmer can never improve 
upon his painting of the twilight glow 
upon snow-clad fields and _ trees. His 
‘**Morning After the Snow ”’ In the present 
display is of the best that he has 
painted of this familiar motif. 


scenes, 


one 


Of Bruce Crane it may be said that he 
goes from strength to strength. His 
** Peace at Night,’ a Cazin subject, is beau- 
tifully composed and charmingly painted, 
and there is his accustomed sentiment and 
delicate lovely color in his other works. 
Only in ‘‘A May Shower” does he- fail of 
striking his accustomed note. In this the 
slaty sky is too hard, and does not give 
harmony to the picture. Mr. Crane's eight 
landscapes are good evidence of his ver- 
satility. Carleton Wiggins continues to 
paint sheep cattle as none of his 
American brother artists, with the possible 
exception of Horatio Walker, can. He 
places these well-drawn and painted ani- 
mals in charming landscapes under tender 
and beautiful skies, Well may he 
called the “‘ American Van Marcke." 


*.* 
* 


and 


be 


R. Swain Gifford, who has not bee 
frequently or late years in 
American as his admirers 
would like, comes to the front in the pres- 
ent display with five old time landscapes, 
full his accustomed vigor, and with a 
splendid of air and sky. No other 
American painter has so intelligently and 
interpreted the American Atlan- 
particularly those broad 
stretches of moorlands and storm-beaten 
trees of the dunes of the New Eng- 
land shores. His “ Moorlands—Dartmouth, 
Mass,,"’ in the present display is really a 
great landscape. There is little new to be 
said of the work of F. W. Kost and George 
W. FPogert as seen in the present display. 
Both are earnest and sincere artists, and 


n as 
represented 
exhibitions 


of 
swee} 

n 

strongly 


tic Coast—and 


and to a purpose. His “ Foggy Day on the 
Maas,” with its rich deap color and splen- 
did sky, might pass for the work of Maris 
or others of the modern Dutchmen. To the 
writer, perhaps the most interesting and 
the best of the Bogerts shown Is the fine 
large landseape “ Chale—Isle of Wight,” 
splendidly composed, with superb dis- 
tance, the cliffs of the English Channel 
fading away on the horizon and cool and 
fresh in color—a most satisfactory rendi- 
ticn of a Summer day on the Isle of 
Wight’s charmed shores. Walter Clark 
gives us in “The Marsh” an unusually 
strong landscape, full of air and light, 
and with splendid sky. His “‘ Spring Haze,"’ 
a rendition of an apple orchard seen 
through a morning mist, is not to be com- 
pared with Leonard Ochtman’s ‘ Month 
of May.” Mr. Clark should study Mr. 
Ochtman’s painting of apple blossoms. 
His owl are too suggestive of moist cot- 
ton. “ Evening at the Mill"’ and “ Depart- 
ing Day” are to the writer the best of 
Mr. Clark’s present landscapes. 
*,* 

The week which closes to-day brought 
the last of the notable art exhibitions of 
the season—that of the Society of Land- 
seape Painters, and the last of the regular 
club art exhibitions, which took place at 
the Lotos Club, and was composed of fire- 
etched mural decorations executed by J. 
William Fosdick. The art season, however, 
is being prolonged this year, and there are 
still to come the loan exhibition and 
sale of the Press Artists’ League in the 
east parlor of the Astoria during the week 
beginning May 14, and the twenty-fifth 
enniversary exhibition of the Art Students’ 
League, which will open with a reception 
in the Fine Arts Galleries on Wednesday 


evening next. 


G. B. Bridgman and W. Franzee Strunz 
have, during the past few days, shown a 
large canvas to occupy the soffit of the 
proscenium arch of the new Music Hall 
and Theatre in Buffalo. The canvas is an 
allegorical one, representing a dome open- 
ing to the blue sky, with a group of figures 
in the centre made up of a youth and 
grande dame of the period of Louis XV., a 
half kneeling ballet dancer, a dainty female 
figure in green costume, and another per- 
sonifying ‘ Folly.” Toward this central 
group there throng from the right a num- 
ber of figures dimly defined, among them 
Shakespeare, Moli¢re, Bothe, and Schiller. 
There is a female figure in statuesque 
pose on the right, her left hand holding a 
lyre, and on the left a male figure holding 
a mandolin. A graceful figure in the back- 
ground holds up the mesk of Comedy and 
Tragedy, and a female figure with two 
cupids on either side and bearing a laurel 
wreath is poised in air over the entire 
group. The composition is dignified and co- 
herent, the picture is good in color, and the 
figures are strongly and well drawn. Mr. 
Bridgman is a pupil of Géréme, and Mr. 
Strunz of Julian. 


*,* 


Some 4,800 pictures were refused at the 
Paris Salon this year, now open, and only 
2,600 were hung. Among the pictures by 
Americans accepted and well hung, and 
which have attracted special attention in 
the Parisian press, is ‘“‘Le Gouter,” by 
Miss Caroline Love Goodwin, a young New 
York woman artist, whose work has been 
received most favorably in Paris. Of this 
the Gazette de France says, “It is a 
strong group"; the Petit Journal calls it 
“Strong and interesting "’; L’Eclair says, 
‘ Brilliant’; L’Aurore, ‘‘ We much pre- 
fer the less highty finished and more vigor- 
ous paintings, as, for example, ‘ Le Gouter,’ 
by Mlle. Goodwin.”’ The painting is an in- 
terior, with figures, broad in treatment 
and charmingly fresh and attractive in 


color. 


*,* 


Mr. Frank La Manna gave 2 most inter- 
esting talk on his travels, entitled ‘ The 
Black Sea and Thereabout,”’ in the rooms 
of the Camera Club, 3 West Twenty-ninth 
Street, on a recent evening. Mr. La Manna 
illustrated his talk by a number of lan- 
tern slides from photographs which he had 
taken during his travels. These were ex- 
ceptionally clear and interesting, and Mr. 
La Manna showed the possession of artistic 
knowledge, as well as good news 
The talk was very timely, tn consideration 
of the present strained relations between 
this country and Turkey, and Mr. La 
Manna’'s ready wit and good style and die- 
tion made the evening a more than usually 
interesting one to the the 


club and their friends 
°° 


sense. 


members of 


An early picture by the late George In- 
ness, a “‘ Scene in the Delaware Valley,’’ 
remarkable for its mellow tone and effect 
of diffused sunlight, and which has been 
on view in this or that dealer's gallery in 
this city for some years past, was disposed 
of 


the sum of $3,000. Rather curiously it was 


clear 
| ing, 


through a raffle a short time ago for | 
oul 


drawn by the law partner of the once emi- | 


nent jurist who formerly owned it, and 
who left it to his widow when he died 
five or six years ago This widow, a 
handsome and energetic Canadian woman, 
who has remarried, eame to New York 
from Ottawa, where she now resides, some 
two months ago, and disposed of shares 


in the picture at $25 a share. The picture 


| 
| 


at 
have brought over $1 
example, as already said, of Inness’s 
pertod. 


‘Never Did Run Smooth.* 


The path of true love never did run 
smooth. THe world has known that beau- 
tiful truth for many years, if not for ages. 
It has, however, never had such an admir- 
able opportunity to see a perfect ilustra- 
tion of the truth of the saying as is now 
offered to it in the epic ‘Lenore and I” 
by James FP. Sayer of Gouverneur, N. Y¥. 
This work was printed ror the author, but 
the printer printed better than he knew. 
This is not a poem for a day, but for a 
holiday. The man who cannot enjoy"it is 
too.dense to have any spare time and 
should be shut up in a dungeon with a file 
of the London Punch. Mr. Sayer is a 
soothsayer, and what he says is soothing 
to the nerves. He set out to write an 
epic in the manner of Tennyson's “ Prin- 
cess,” an epic, interspersed with lyrics, 
and he has produced a poem of such marked 
originality that it must not be passed by in 
silence, 

It appears, according to the poem, that 
Mr. Sayer fell in love with Lenore (he 
does not tell her last name, probably out 
of sympathy for her family) at the age of 
ten. .Gentlemen who fall in love at this 
period of life usually fall often as well as 
early. But Mr. Sayer fell just once and 
stayed, like the lady in “ Sartoga,” in the 
“sport in which he usually fell." The 
fair Lenore was willing and all was set- 
tled in a manner which would not have 
extracted a poem from any one except 
Wordsworth, (who is unfortunately no 
more,) when the war of the rebellion broke 
out. As the poet telleth it: 

Secession down from Sumter tore 
Our flag, and loud our Chieftain cried 
For loyal men to breast the tide 

Of war that must our land divide. 

No second summons did I need; 

I mounted quick my petted steed, 
My beauteous black, and swiftly flew 
To bid my love Lenore adieu, 

Ere going to the tented field. 

Her iove-lit loyal face revealed 
Approval; an unbidden tear 

Uprose. She stayed the tide of fear, 
And calmly said: “ Among the brave 
Go forth, my knight, our flag to save.” 

Mr. Sayer thereupon went forth and saved 
the flag, with the help of a few others, 
and was promoted so often that he be- 
came ambitious, and cut his letters to Le- 
nore very short while he spent his time in 
hunting for more stars for his shoulders. 
Lenore, instead of being ‘proud of him, 
made up her mind that he was altogether 
too important a person to think as much 
of her as she ought to be thought of. So 
when he went home from the war and 
flashed his brass buttons on her she re- 
fused him. This caused the victor a good 
deal of pain, and he rambled around Ni- 
agara Falls and other places, apparently 
without any definite aim in life except to 
get to the end of it as well as he could 
without Lenore. He seems to be much 
puzzled by his inability to like some other 
girl us well as the now lost Lenore. He 
says: 

“Why does one,” 
I asked, ‘‘ when manhood’s just begun, 
Feel incomplete and faint of heart, 
And pine for weaker counterpart, 
Cease in selfism to rejoice, 
And sigh but for one other voice 
Among the myriads just as sweet?” 

The forest whispers to Mr. Sayer that if 
he would find surcease of sorrow for his 
lost Lenore, he would better think more 
about others and less about himself. He 
at once goes forth to do good unto his fel- 
low-men, and incidentally visits the St. 
Lawrence River, which he addresses thus: 

Rare river St. Lawrence! Imperial band 
Ot embroidery rich on the marge of 
our land! 

One can easily imagine the St. Lawrence 
bubbling over with pride after being called 
embroidery. Up in the Thousand Isles on 
a Fourth of July excursion, undoubtedly 
undertaken with philanthropic intent, he 
sees Lenore again, and learns that she is 
still unwed. . He says: 

I thought that I had quelled desire 
For her for aye. I did not know 
My inner self, for when the glow 

Of her sweet presence fell across 

My path, like stubble dry, the moss 
Of time and absence long away 
Was burned, and all the embers gray 
Of love fresh-fanned burst into flame. 


About this time Lenore, who had grown 
sorry that she refused him, had a lovely 
dream that he came and asked to be 
taken back into favor. So just as a gentle 
hint to him she wrote him a letter and 
told him about the dream. That settled 
it. Mr. Sayer was then able to bring his 
epic to a close with these touching lines: 

All that woe 
Is, like a dreadful nightmare, gone, 
Is past, like tempest’s gloom, whereon 
Doth hang the calm's resplendent bow. 
My sky is pearl without a stain, 

And all earth's discords that remain 
Are lost in life’s full-rounded strain. 
At this the reader closes the book and re- 

that it all over. 


jcices is 


A Deceiving Sea Captain.* 


This is a most disappointing story. It is 
disappointing in that it starts out as if it 
were to be a tale of tne sea, full the 
refreshing odor of salt breezes and flying 
spray, and in a few short pages it becomes 
that it is going to “ stay the 
beach,” the sailors say, and be pretty 
dusty at that. The title is mislead- 
because it is a weak attempt at a 
** double entendre."’ The master is of craft 
that go to and craft that 
guile. And in real truth he does not turn 
to be a very clever master of either. 
His name is Frederick Flower, and it 
his delight to have many young women 
in a state of flutter over his manly charms, 


of 


on 
as 


even 


sea also of is 


is 


and even to induce some of them to engage | 
} volume, but there are grace and gentleness 


*LENORE AND I 
Ly James F. 
Exkdale 
Author 

*A MASTER OF CRAFT. By W. W. Jacobs. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
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themselves to him, while 

hearts he cherishes a warm desire to marry 
some other girl. This sort of conduct has 
always been held to be reprehensible, and 
even the poems of Amacreon and Tom 
Moore never succeeded in rendering it en- 
tirely popular. 

This amiable skipper, having got him- 
self engaged to two girls, and wishing to 
wed a third, enters upon a career of sub- 
terfuge and fiction, because an inheritance 
hangs upon his fulfilling the contract 
made with one of the two young women 
for whom he does not care. Lacking moral 
courage to tell the truth, he pretends to 
have fallen overboard from his vessel at 
Sea, and to have been picked up by a 
passing ship and carried off to the Conti- 
nent. In the meantime he is in hiding, 
awaiting the result of certain manoeuvres 


whieh he has intrusted to his mate, Mr. 
Fraser. This youth promptly falls in love 


with the maiden of his Captain’s fancy, 
but like a loyal subaltern does not let her 
know any more about it than leaks out of 
his expressive eyes. The Captain comes 
upon the scene of action again just in time 
to be caught by one of the undesired la- 
dies and her relatives, and this time he is 
nearly married to the wrong girl. He 
makes a desperate escape with a wagon, 
away from which he has lured the maiden 
and her friends, and goes into hiding again. 
He is robbed and has to walk te London. 
This time he arranges with the maiden of 
his cholce to go to New Zealand. She does 
not wish him to go, for by this time she 
is in love with the mate, but she is true 
to her promise, That is, she pretends to 
be. After the Captain has shipped as a 
foremast hand on the ship in order to 
avoid detection, the young woman quietly 
misses the sailing. 

Then the news comes that this craft hag 
been lost at sea with nearly all on board 
The list of the rescued does not contain the 
Captain’s name, and the young woman sur- 
renders to the mate. But the Captain is, of 
course, saved, for this is a comedy, not a 
tragedy, and he comes back just in. time 
to see the mate and his chosen love walk 
out of church, man and wife. The Captain 
seizes some rice from the bag of an old 
woman standing in the church door and 
throws it at the happy couple, and the 
story ends. 

There is a certain amount of invention 
shown in the movement of the incidents of 
this novel, and there is some smartness 
in the treatment of the character of the 
Captain, But’on the whole it must be said 
that the story is lacking in the atmosphere 
of conviction. There is never any illusion, 
The incidents are too improbable, and the 
personages are, for the most part, mere 
puppets. The dialogue is at times inge- 
nious, but it has not any marked literary 
quality. The descriptive writing is of the 
baldest sort, and the work as a whole 
conveys the idea that the author was 
treading on ground which he covered with 
a good deal of effort to himself and with 
not a little for the reader who attempts 
to accompany ‘him. 


in his heart 


A Young Man’s Verse.”* 


“At the Sign of the Harp” is a small 
volume of verse by Arthur Upson, a resi- 
dent of St. Paul and a student in the Uni- 
versity at Minneapolis. This young man 
has already earned for himself a not in- 
considerable popularity in the Northwest, 
and his verses have received the cordial 
praises of the local papers, which wonld 
naturally find more in them than disin- 
terested observers. Yet even the home 
journals have found more of promise than 
present achievement fn the work of the 
young poet, and in this view we must con- 
cur. It would be foolish to tell the friends 
of the writer that he has already reached 
the desirable goal at which he is aiming, 
and no doubt such commendation would 
be taken by him at its true worth. 

The verses show a warm and manly 
feeling for the beautiful, but the technic 
of poetic composition is yet far away from 
acquirement by the ambitious writer. The 
modesty of the author, however, leaves lit- 
tle room for fault finding on this score. 
In a fanciful prose introduction to his lit- 
tle book he says: “‘ The gentle reader shalb 
labor under no misapprehension; the verse 
in this book disclaims the lofty title and 
rank of poesy. It is, as it were, a record 
of echoes from many-keyed melodies heard 
by a back-stairs lodger in an old rambling 
These words might induce the crite 
ical examiner of the work to look closely 
for deliberate imitations of older and bet- 
ter writers, but it cannot be sald that Mr. 
Upson has leaned heavily on his prede- 
cessors in the preparation of the verses 
before us He has tried write in his 
own style, and in this will be found one 


of the reasons for hope for his future. Yet 
that he is not ignorant of the works of 
others nor unsusceptible to their influence 
may be seen in the poem with which the 
book opens, ‘“‘'’Neath the Walls of Naisha- 
pur.’ This is the way it begins: 


to 


A jug of wine, a loaf, and thou 
Oh, to sit beneath the bough 
Singing in the wilderness 

With a southern breeze to bless 
Book and bloom and purple lure 
‘Neath the walls of Naishapur! 


Oh, to feel the subtle Spring 
Rouse the fire in everything, 
As she once in Khorassan, 
Round the old rose-garden ran, 
Keeping with the poet-wooer 
Her sweet tryst in Naishapur! 


It is only just to say that the initial poem 
is, in point of technic, the best in the vol- 
ume, but why not judge a beginner by his 
best, instead of condemning him by his 
worst? It is in such a pretty lilt of rhythm 
and flow of words that the friends of this 
writer are justified in looking for the 
promise of a future of literary activity. 
There are no evidences of genius in the 


of spirit, and these may be developed inte 
talents of priceless worth. 


*AT THE SIGN OF THE HARP. By Arthur 
Upson. Minneapolis: The University Press. 





No American writer has ever 
conceived a more original plot 
than that which Mrs. Ryan has 
invented for her latest novel, 
The Bondwoman. — Philadelphia 
Press. 
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Marah Ellis Ryan, 


Author of 


“TOLD IN THE HILLS,” 
“A FLOWER OF FRANCE,” etc 


A Marvelous Work of Fiction. 


The Bondwoman . . . is one of the 
vivid and striking books of the year.—Chicago 
Chronicle. 


The Bondwoman . & 
Story with an 
‘Boston Globe. 

The tale is of the South, and has all the 
richness of the scenes into which it is thrown, 
—Albany Times-Union. 


is an absorbing 
unusually interesting plot.— 


The story is ina new vein for Mrs. Ryan, 
and is an additional proof of her versatility. — 
Pittsburg Leader. 
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SOME PEOPLE WE MELT. 
By Charles F. Rideal. 
A series of brightly written character sketches 
or types, including The Saleslady, The Man 
“Wot "' Golfs, Wun Lung Lee, The Rev. Hi- 
ram B.Montgomery,Jackie,Bob Toughun,A City 
“Gent,” Mr. Levi Vindermenderheimer, Mr. 
Tammany Todd, Mr.SemproniousYardly, Mr. Dick 
Drummerton, Mrs. WhtrlingayWhiz. Miss Jessie 
A Walker has provided pictures exhibiting her 
usual clever talent. Cloth,12mo,Decorated Cov- 
er. 25c. THE ABBBY PRESS, Publishers, 
114 Sth Av., New York. 
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If you promise not to laugh, call on 
Henry Miller, Bookseller and Importer, 
4 Barclay St, opposite the Astor 
House, who will present you with his 
new rules on whist. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Items of the Day. 


The Bookbuilders. 


Bookbuilders’ Club now inclildes 140 
members drawn from the young men in 
every department of bookmaking—pub- 
lishers, binders, printers, and authors. A 
meeting will be held at the clubrooms, jd 
Vifth Avenue, May 21, for the purpose of 
making the final arrangements for incor- 
poration. In connection with the club there 
is now being organized as a stock com- 
pany what is to be called the Bookbuilders’ 
Shop, for doing fine printing ufider the 
auspices of the club. Mr. T. M. Cleland, 


The 


well known as a local amateur printer and 
of the 


is to have charge 
shop. It f$ the pur- 


book decorator, 
mechanical part of the 
pose of the club to present through its 
shop two or three books a year which 
shall clearly represent the ideas of 
younger men in bookmaking. 


Egerton Castie’s New Book. 
Egerton Castle's new book, “A 
Comedy,” which will be issued immediately 
by Frederick A. Stokes & Co., bears a 
cover design in keeping with the éight- 
eenth century elements of Bath in its 
palmy days. The author himself designed 
it, and it represents a symbolic figure with 
armorial bearing in gold upon a field of 
red. There is also a significant motto at- 
tached. The story opens when Mistress 
Kitty Bellairs, the prettiest woman in 
Bath, finds her friend, Lady Standish, the 
newly wedded wife of Sir Jasper, in tears, 
charging her husband with indifference and 
neglect. ** Make him jealous,’ suggests the 
vivacious Mistress Kitty, and the rest of 
the story ‘deals with the varied, graphic, 
and thrilling way in which pathos, humor, 
and tragedy are mingted, in which Lady 
Standish carries out the advice of her 
friend. 


The Evolution of a Woman’s Magazine. 


in spite of its 
pertaining to 


A year ago The Delineator, 
many and varied articles 
questions of particular importance to Wwo- 
men, was regarded as hardly more than 
an exceedingly well-edited periodical of 
fashion. Since then its character has be- 
come more general, although it still contin- 
ues to express all the news concerning fem- 
inine fashions, not only in text, but also in 
artistic pictures, some of which are in 
color. It is now decidedly more than a 
mere picture book of fashion, however, 
and the editor, Mr. Charles Dwyer, is to 
be congratulated in having wrought the 
transformation, not suddenly or spas- 
modically, but slowly and with due atten- 
tion paid to the increasing and varied in- 
terests of his readers. ‘The June Delin- 
eator will contain some excellent brief fic- 
tion and numerous articles which have a 
general as well as a particular interest. 
One of the short stories is ‘‘My Opal 
Ring,” by Ellen Olney Kirk. An article 
illustrated with half-tone portraits is enti- 
tled *‘ American Women at the Paris Ex- 
position,” by Waldon Fawcett. While El- 
iot Gregory (‘The Idler’) will continue 
his topic begun in the May number, “ Paris 
and the Exposition.’ The usual features 
of The Delineator regarding society and 
fashions are also maintained and their il- 
dustrations show a marked improvement 
over former issues. 

Wyoming, Penn., in History. 

A couple of brochures have just been 
placed in our hands which eloquently re- 
call a not generally known episode in the 
Revolutionary War—the battle and massa- 
cre of Wyoming. The first pamphlet is 
“The Reports of the Proceedings of the 
Wyoming Commemorative Association on 
the Occasions of the Anniversaries of the 
Battle and Massacre of Wyoming,” for the 
years 1882-8. These reports are particu- 
larly instructive, as they contain addresses 
showing how Wyoming has advanced in 
the first century or more after the battle, 
besides pointing out the fact that Wyom- 
ing should rank with Lexington, Concord, 
and Bunker Hill jin its effects upon the 
struggling cause of freedom. ‘The other 
pamphiet is entitled “‘ The Sullivan Road,” 
being a paper read by Garrick M. Harding 
before the Wyoming Valley Chapter, 
Daughters of the American Revolution. 
* Sullivan's Road" deals with the route 
taken by Gen. John Sullivan when sent 
into the Wyoming Valley by Gen. Wash- 
ington to punish the Indians for their 
atrocities there in 1778. Judge Harding's 
paper forms a valuable footnote to Ameri- 
can history of the Revolutionary period. 


New Books from Paris. 

The following books have been received 
at Brentano's from Paris: A. Coffingnon's 
“La Corruption a Paris,’’ A. Dubarry's 
“ Lourdes Amoureuse et Mystique,’’ Emile 
Faguet's *‘ Histoire de la Littérature Fran- 
caise,"" (two volumes;) Jules Michelet's 
‘Du 18 Brumaire a Waterloo,” (new edi- 
tion with engravings taken from original 
historical documents;) Edouard Rod's *‘ Au 
Milieu du Chemin,”’ and a volume of short 
stories by Tolstol entitled “ Imitations.” 


An American Library in Manila. 

The idea conceived by a number of rep- 
resentative persons of California to es- 
tablish an American library in Manila its 
becoming an enterprise of considerable 
importance. At present the principal of- 
ficers of the library are Mrs. C. R. Green- 
leaf, Director; Mrs. E. H. Liscum, First 
Vice Director, and Mrs. J. H. Page, Second 
Vice Director. The librarian is Mrs. Eg- 
bert, widow of Col. Egbert. A circular. has 
been issued by the corporation of the li- 
brary appealing for funds in America. 
Money is particularly needed for the pur- 
chase of grounds, for the erection of a 
suitable building, and to place upon the 
shelves of the library the best of literature 
in the best of binding. Already grounds 
have been selected in the very heart of 
Manila, and a building has already been 
planned which shall combine convenience, 
comfort, and architectural beauty... It is 
proposed that the library shall be an tn- 
tellectual treasury established by the peo- 
of the United States—the first gift of 
Seaamat civilization to an Oriental me- 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW. 
The NEW CENTURY LIBRARY is a radical departure in the art of 


bookmaking. 


it is handsome in the extreme. 
thicker than a monthly magazine. 


Each novel is published unabridged in a single volume which 
is so small that it is equally suitable for the pocket or satchel, 
quently invaluable for summer reading and traveling. 
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and conse- 
As a library edition 
by 6% inches, and not 


India paper, the thin: rest printing paper 
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is very strong and remarkably opaque. 


read as that you are now reading. 


The volumes are published monthly in three 
Leather, boards, $1.50. 
» « Nicholas Nickleby,” “Oliver Twist,” and “Sketches by Boz,” “ Old 
Curiosity Shop,” “ Martin Chuzzlewit,” “ Barnaby Rudge.” 
“ The Newcomes,” “Pendennis,” “Henry Esmond.” 


Leather, limp, $1.25; 
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The type is as large and as easily 


bindings : 
Already published : 


Cloth, $1.00 per vol, 
Dickens—“ the Pick- 


Thackeray—* Vanity Fair,’ 
For sale by all booksellers. 


Sample page and prospectus mailed free on request. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37 East 18th St., 


tropolis. Communications may either be 
sent to the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation, which has the 
tha library in its charge, or to the librarian 
in Manila. 


A Shop of Rare 
Alexander Denham & Co., booksellers of 
this city, as well as of London, have opened 
a new office at the Colonna on West Thir- 
ty-third Street, opposite the Waldorf. It is 
their purpose to deal in a small, yet care- 
fully selected and constantly changing stock 
of rare books (ancient and modern) and 
autograph letters. They will make special- 
ties of books valuable on account of their 
associations, (presentation coples, &c.,) and 
of first editions of famous authors from the 
fifteenth century to the present day. Ship- 
ments of new acquisitions will be received 
weekly from the London house. At present 
there are in stock some choice items ‘of 
Roger Ascham, William Black, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, Dickens, Dryden, ‘* Amis 
and Amile"’ of the Kelmscott Press, the 
first edition of Kipling’s ‘The City of 
Dreadful Night,’’ and of Charles Lamb, 
Lever, Samuel Lover, and a copy of the 
first issue of Milton's “ Paradise Lost.” 


Books. 


Firth’s “ Oliver Cromwell.” 

Charles Firth’s * Oliver Cromwell and the 
Rule of the Puritans in England,’ which 
will be presented from the press of G. P. 
Putnam & Sons next week, will have, as 
we have before stated, particular interest 
for antiquarians and students of war in 
that entirely new plans of the battles of 
Naseby, Worcester, and Dunbar, drawn by 
the author himself, will be included. Mr. 
Firth has based his biography chief- 
ly upon his article in the ‘* Diction- 
ary of National Biography.’’ He has 
collected a series of illustrations which 
will very materially enhance the value of 
the book, which was actually begun seven 
years ago, and which, in the course of its 
writing, has made the author an authority 
on the Cromwellian period. 


A new novel by Flora Annie Steele, au- 
thor of ‘‘On the Face of the Waters’ and 
“ Hosts of the Lord,’’ will shortly appear 
through the press of The Macmillan Com- 
pany, under the title of “ Voices of the 
Night, a Chromatic Fantasia.” 


The eclipse of the sun, which occurs 
toward the last of the month, invites re- 
newed interest in a recent volume in Apple- 
ton’s Library of Useful Stories, entitled 
“The Story of the Eclipses,’’ by Edward 
Clodd. 

Mr. Langdon Mitchell, son of Dr. Weir 
Mitchell, has dramatized his father’s story, 
“The Adventures of Francois,” which will 
be produced next season by Mrs. Fiske. It 
may be recalled that Mr. Mitchell drama- 
tized ‘“‘ Vanity Fair’’ under the title of 
“Becky Sharpe,’ which was produced last 
season by Mrs. Fiske with considerable 
success. Dr. Mitchell has had a great 
many inviting offers for the right to drama- 
tize his historical romance, “ Hugh Wynne.” 
His son is now said to be at work upon a 
dramatic version of this book. 

A new novel by Watts-Dunton will short- 
ly be presented by Dodd, Mead & Co. The 
title of the book has not yet been decided 
upon. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons are publishing next 
week “ William Watson Andrews, a Re- 
ligious Biography, with Extracts from His 
Letters and Writings,"’ prepared by his 
brother, Samuel J. Andrews, author of 
“The Life of Our Lord upon Earth” and 
“ Christianity and Anti-Christianity.” 


Charles Scribner’s Sons are publishing 
to-day Robert Grant's “ Unieavened 
Bread,” Blanche Willard Howard's ‘ The 
Garden of Eden,” Arthur Crossiett Smith's 
“The Monk and the Dancer,” Eliot Greg- 
ory’s “The Ways of Men,” B. Hershey 
Sngath's “The Mind of Tennvson,” Prof. 
Rush Rhees’s “The Life of Jesus,” and 
“Cranmer and the Reformation in Eng- 
jand,” by Arthur D. Innes. The last vol- 
ume is _the first of an important new series 
under the title of “The World's tpoch 
Makers.” This series, when completed, 
will give a bird's-eye view of the origin and 
progress of the most prominent movements 
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that have taken place in theology, phil- 
osophy, anu the history of intellectual de- 
velopment from Buddha to the present day. 





A paper-covered edition of “‘ Mr. Isolate 
of Lonelyville,”” the chronicle of the ever- 
interesting suburban resident and his joys 
and sorrows, written by Conyers C. Con- 
verse, is announced for immediate pub- 
lication by R. H. Russell. 


Mr. Willis Boyd Allen of Boston, who is, 
by the way, a lawyer by profession, is 
publishing with BE. P. Dutton & Co. a novel 
called * The Head of Pasht,” which brings 
an Egyptian suggestion to the solution of 
a modern, psychical problem. Mr. Allen, 
who is a man of inheritea@ wealth, is never- 
theless a man of great industry of habit 
and of somewhat retired life. He has pub- 
lished many books, chiefly written for 
boys. 


Dr. Dunbar Ingram of Trinity College, 
Dublin, the author of ‘‘Who Fears to 
Speak of 98S?" has in the press “A Criti- 
cal Examination of Irish History,”’ in which 
he will endeavor to “replace the false by 
the true."" The volume deals with the 240 
years which elapsed between the Eliza- 
bethan conquest and the union. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. will publish the mono- 
graph. 


“Hilda Wade,” 
late Grant Allen, the final 
which was written by Dr. 
will be presented next week by G. 
nam’s Sons. It is an exciting and rapidly 
moving story of the study of a young 
woman who tries to free the memory of 
her father from the imputation of a crime, 
and to bring to justice the true criminal. 


the last nove! by the 
chapter of 
Conan Doyle, 


P. Put- 


The American Illustrated Methodist Mag- 
azine for May contains among others an 
article on “ The General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church” by Levi Gil- 
bert. 


Under the auspices of the Alumna As- 
sociation of the Hebrew Union College 
there will shortly be presented “ Selected 
Writings of Isaac M. Wise,” with a bi- 
ography by the editors, David Philipsen 
and Louis Grossmann. The volume will 
also contain an appreciation of the well- 
known rabbi from the pen of his lifelong 
friend, Prof. M. Mielziner. The body .of 
the work will be made up of selections 
from lectures and essays, while the vol- 
ume will be closed with a number of 
shorter selections, setting forth the views 
ef Dr. Wise on various practical subjects 
that agitate Jewish life, and with which he 
was specially jdentified. As a representa- 
tive work of the man who did so much for 
Judaism in America, this volume -will have 
@ general as well as a special interest. 


The new novel by Mr. H. G. Wells is en- 
titled “Love and Mr. Lewisham,” and it 
is said that Henry James, W. E. Henley, 
and others have read it in manuscript and 
speak of it in the highest terms of praise. 
In London ‘it will bear the imprint of Har- 
per & Brothers, while in New York it will 
appear from the press of the Frederick A, 


Stokes Company. 





Academy. 
“I dined with a whole lot of literary and 
scientific people. -* * * Owen was, in my 
estimation, great, ‘from the fact of his 
smoking his cigar and. singing his song 
like a brick.” These sentences occur in 

letter from Huxley to his eldest sister, 
Mrs. Scott, written In 1850, The letter is 
given in a chapter from Mr, Leonard Hux- 
ley's life of his father, which, by enter- 
prise and good luck, the editor of McClure’ 
Magazine is able to lay this month before 
his readers. This chapter, heralding a bi- 
ography on which great hopes are set, tells 
eof Huxley's early struggle to win a live- 
lihood by scientific work. A more> mov- 


ing and inspiring story of its kind could | England and going out to Sydney to 


hardly be imagined, and though it covers 
only five years, years of hard-breathing 
effort rather than fulfillment, the long ca- 
reer of Thomas Henry Huxley is lit up 
and embellished by the revelations afforded 
of the young surgeon's aims, both as the 


world viewed them and as he weighed them |-hé ‘8 fitted to do well.” The 


in his own wise, self-loyal heart. 
tt is now fifty years since Huxley re- 


Nettie? . : 

distraught plan- 

of Toronto lured him,. 

bat he was pressed to stay in England. 
Others saw as plainly as himself his high 
call, and, more plainly than himself, his 


5 | ultimate success, And while he wore out 


his heart, Nettie was so distant that his 
hotly written letters took four to six 
months to reach her, and her advice had 
lost all applicability when it came to his 
hand. He even thought of throwing up 
prac- 
tice as a surgeon, but his, ‘‘demon” for- 
bade. He wished he understood brewing; 
he could then join Nettie’s father in busi- 
ness, But to all such proposals that young 
lady returned a decisive “ No.”” ‘A man,” 
ehe said, “‘ must pursue those things which 
lover breathed 
a deep sigh of relief: “‘The spectre of a 
wasted life has passed before me—a vision 


turned to England’after a spell of work as | Of that servant who hid his talent in a 


assistant surgeon on the exploring frigate 
Hi. M. 8. Rattlesnake in Australian waters. 
in Sydney he had become engaged to Miss 
‘Nettie Heathorn, and when he set feot on 
shore at Chatham his consuming wish waz 
to give that young lady a home of her own. 
The letters printed in McClure’s Magazine 
show what pains of frustration the young 
lover had to undergo. In the letter to his 
sister in Tennessee, already mentioned, 
Iiuxley writes under the date of Noy. 21, 
1858, (he is at the age of twenty-five:) 


Now, as to my own affairs—I am not 
married, Prudently, at any rate, but 
whether wisely or foolishly | am not quite 
sure yet, Nettie and I resolved to have 
nothing to do with matrimony for the pres- 
ent. in truth, though our marriage was 
my great wish on many accounts, yet I 
feared to bring upon her the consequences 
that might have occurred had. anything 
happened to me within the next few years 
We had.a sad parting. enough, and as is 
usually the case with me, time, instead of 
alleviating, renders more disagreeable our 
separation. 1 have a woman's element in 
me. I hate the incessant struggle and toil 
tu cut one another's throat among us 
men, and I long to be able to meet with 
rome one in whom I cag place implicit con- 
fidenee, whose judgment I can respect, 
and yet who will not laugh at my most 
foolish weaknesses and in whose love I can 
forget all care. All these conditions I have 
fulfilled in Nettie. With a strong natural 
intelligence, and knowledge enough to un- 
derstand and sympathize with my alins, 
with the firmness of a man, when neces- 
sary, she combines the gentleness of a 
very woman and the honest simplicity of a 
child, and then she loves me well, as well 
as I love her, and you know I love but few 
—in the real meaning of the word, per- 
haps, but two—she and you. And now 
she is away, and you are away. The 
worst of it is I have no ambition, except 
as means to an end, and that end is the 
possession of a sufficient income to marry 
upon. I assure you-I would not give two 
straws for all the honors and titles in the 
world. A worker I must always be—it is 
my nature—but if I had £400 a year I 
would never let my name appear to any- 
thing I did or shall ever do. It would be 
glorious to be a voice working in secret 
and free from all those personal motives 
that have actuated the best. 


Toward the end of the letter he 
his pen a little harder: 


I don’t know ard I don’t care whether I 
shall ever be what is called a great man. 
I will leave my mark somewhere, and it 
shall be clear and distinct (T. H. H., his 
mark.) and free from the abominable blur 
of cant, humbug, and self-seeking which 
surrounds everything in this present world 
—that is to say, supposing that I am not 
already unconsciously tainted myself, a re- 
sult of which I have a morbid dread. 


grips 


One piece of luck he had; he was given 
a shore appointment to H. M. 8. Triguard 
at Woolwich. It enabled him to live in 
London and reap the fruits of his Rattle- 
snake memoirs, which he had sent to 
England and which had received instant 
recognition. The Royal Society wanted 
fresh blood, wanted to replace its dilettanti 
by workers. It was resolved to elect fif- 
teen men who were likely to do the 
ciety honor, and of thirty-eight candidates 
Huxley was one of the chosen. On this 
he writes: “I was talking to Professor 
Owen yesterday, and said that 1 imagined 
I had to thank him in great measure for 
the honor of the F. R. 8. ‘No,’ he said, 
‘you have nothing to thank but the good- 
ness of your own work.’" Yet in the 
letter to Nettie, in which he tells her of 
his election, the young F. R, 8. indulges 
in more pessimism: 


Opportunities for seeing the 
world in England force upon me every 
day a stronger and stronger conviction. 
It is that there is no chance of living by 
I have been loath to believe it, but 
There are not more than four or 
five offices in London which a zoilogist 
or comparative anatomist can hold and 
live by. Owen, who has’a European repu- 
tation, second only to that of Cuvier, gets 
as Hunterian Professor £300 a year! which 
is less than the salary of many a bank 
clerk. * * * In literature a man may 
write for magazines and reviews, and so 
support himself; but not so in science, I 
could get anything I write into any of the 
journals or any of the Transactions, but I 
know no means of thereby earning five 
shillings. A man who chooses a life of 
science chooses not a life of poverty, but, 
so far as I can see, a life of nothing, and 
the art of living upon nothing at all has 
yet to be discovered. You will naturally 
think, then, ‘‘ Why persevere in so hope- 
less a course?”’ At present I cannot help 
myself. For my own credit, for the sake 
of gratifying those who have hitherto 
helped me on—nay, for the sake of truth 
and science itself, I must work out fairly 
and fully complete what I have begun, 
and when that is done I will courageously 
and cheerfully turn my back upon ail 
my old aspirations. The world is wide, and 
there is everywhere room for honesty of 
purpose and earnest endeavor. * * *# 
far as the acknowledgment of the value 
of what I have done {fs concerned, I have 
succeeded beyond my expectations, and if 
1 have failed on the other side of the 
question I cannot blame myself. It is 
the world’s fault and not mine. 


The world did not mend its way for long 
after that, and Huxley was well-nigh mad- 
dened by poverty and hope deferred; few 
things being harder to bear than frustra- 
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napkin and buried it.” 

A wave of hope imbathes his spirit. 
Writing in July, 1853, he says: 

My course in life is taken. I will not 
leave London—I will make myself a name 
and a position as well as an income by 
some kind of pursuit connected wit 
science, which is the thing for which na- 
ture has fitted me if she has ever fitted 
any .one for anything. Bethink yourself 
whether you can cast aside all repining 
and all doubt, and devote yourself in pa- 
tience and trust to helping me along my 

ath as no one else could. I know what 

ask, and the sacrifice I demand, and if 

this were the time to use false modesty, I 
should say how little I have to offer in 
return. * °' * 

I am full of faults, but I am real and 
true, and the whole devotion of an earnest 
soul cannot be overprized. * * * ,It is 
as if all that old life at Holmwood_ had 
merely been a_preperation for the real life 
of our love—as if we were then children 
ignorant of life’s reat purpose—as if these 
last months had merely been my old doubts 
over again, whether I had rightly or 
wrongly interpreted the manner and the 
words that had given me hope. 

We will begin the new love of woman 
and man, no longer that of boy and girl, 
conscious that we have aims and purposes 
as well as affections. and that if Jove is 
sweet, life is dreadfully stern and earnest. 

Stern and earnest it remained, for, when 
at last the fates wearied of trying his 
spirit, they yet doled out their gifts with 
austerity. Still, it was the end of a long 
agony when he got work that enabled him 
to snap his fingers at the Admiralty, and 
when Churchill, the publisher commissioned 
a Manual of Comparative Anatomy, and 
The Westminster Review began to pay him 
for articles. The prospect of being Ful- 
lerian jecturer at the Royal Institution 
was held out to hifm, and, better still, Ed- 
“ward Forbes’s post at the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology, worth £200 a year, was given 
to him. He could meke another £250 a 
year by his pen alone. He_could marry. 
he course of events was now punctual and 
apposite as at the end of a novelette. For 
when he took his seat in the Geological 
Museum “it happened that Miss Heathorn 
and her parents had just settled to return 
to England, where they arrived in May, 
1855, and the wedding took place on July 
$1." 

From these glimpses it will be seen that 
Mr. Leonard Huxley’s life of his father is 
a book to anticipate with peculiar pleas- 
ure. Even the greatest scientists are 
rapidly sup»rseded; they did but forge links 
in a chain to which there is no end. Hence 
the biography of a student of nature re- 
for its interest a deal of human- 
as well as work; and it should 
man who could emerze from his 
‘smoke his cigar and sing 
It should depict a 
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show a 
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his song like a brick.” 
Huxley. 


Mrs. Wharton’s “The Touchstone.’’”* 


Delightful as is Mrs. Wharton's work 
from a literary point of view, the first feel- 
ing in taking it up is one of pleasure in its 
The cover, of some soft 

thick paper boards, is an indescribable 
shade of rich dark gray, on which the 
gold of the title and the extremely beau- 
tiful back-design star@ out most effec- 
tually. The title-page in black-and dark 
red is extremely goof, and the Merry- 
mount Press being responsible for the ty- 
pography, it is hardly necessary to say 
“it is beautifully done} "nd its page an ex- 
tremely pleasing one. 

Mrs. Wharton's first volume was, as will 
be remembered, a collection of short stories, 
all showing the greatest delicacy of touch 
and perfect grasp of the incident upon 
which the stories individually turned; 
while her style throughout was so finished 
and striking as to win for her many ad- 
mirers. 

The present volume contains one long 
story with a most unusual plot, a spirit- 
ual tragedy in whose working out and the 
consequent delineation of character Mrs. 
Wharton shows more than a trace of the 
influence of Henry James; even to being 
almost too painful to be pleasant reading, 
fine as is the story in its originality and 
the almost absolute perfection of its tell- 


artistic excellence. 


Mrs. Wharton seems to enter thorough- 
ly into the workings of the human mind; 
Glennard’s feelings as to his rapidly in- 
creasing poverty, which might soon make 
it necessary for him to give up the club 
in which he is sitting when the story dpens, 
are told in the following words: 

It was not that he cared much for the 


club, but that the remote contingency of 
having to give it up stood to him just then, 


*THE TOUCHSTONE. By Edith Wharton, au- 
thor of ‘' The Greater Inclination.’’ New 
York; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1000, $1.25. 
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It was during the mood naturally ac- 
companying such thoughts that two great 
temptations came into Glennard’s life. The 
one the wish to avoid the possibility of 
Alexa Trent—the girl he loved and saw 
no prospect of marrying—going abroad 
with a rich aunt for two years; and the 
other the opportunity to carry his wishes 
into execution. 

It is true the carrying out of his last 
temptation involved not only a_ great 
wrong to Glennard’s better nature, but 
also to the memory of a dead friend—a 
treachery to an old friendship, but the suc- 
cessful consummation of this plan, which 
fate and a notice in The London Spec- 
tator had thrust so opportunely into his 
hands, was sure to provide him with .the 
necessary money to marry at once, and 
the plan was one which neither the world 
nor the girl he loved need ever know—nor 
could it really harm the dead—so Glennard 
fell, published the letters in his possession 
anonymously, and married Miss Trent. 

The tragedy of the book lies in Stephen 
Glennard’s unsuccessful efforts to overcome 
the effects of this treacherous action upon 
his own character, and ultimately upon 
his own and his wife’s happiness. How 
the tragedy culminated it would not be 
fair to its author to reveal, and we can 
only advise our readers to learn it from 
the pages of this very interesting, if pain- 
ful, story itself. 


ng 
ly nearer to such a con- 


Embroidery in Bookbinding.* 

It was not until French fashions came 
into vogue after the Restoration that Eng- 
lish bookbinders were content to regard 
leather as the only appropriate material 
in which they could work. A Psalter, em- 
broidered by Anne Felbrigge toward the 
close of the fourteenth century, now in 
the British Museum, exemplifies the early 
use and popularity of embroidered bindings 
in England. The greatest vogue for em- 
broidered bindings was, perhaps, in the 
sixteenth century, when they were very 
popular with the Tudor princesses and gold 
and silver threads and pearis were used 
not without decorative effect. The simplest 
ot these covers were alse frequently the 
best, and there seems to have been a regu- 
lar trade in embroidered Bibles and Prayer 
Looks of small size, sometimes with floral 
patterns, and again with portraits of the 
King or Scriptural scenes. 

Besides furnishing a ground for embroid- 
ery, velvet bindings were oftcn decorated 
in England with goldsmith work. One of 
the most beautiful little book covers in 
exfStence is on a book of prayers bound for 
Queen LElizabeth in red velvet, with a 
centre and corner piece delicately engraved 
on gold. Under the Stuarts, also, we fre- 
quently find similar ornaments in engraved 
silver, and their charm is incontestable. 

The application of necdlework to the em- 
hellishment of the bindings of books has 
hitherto almost escaped special notice. 
Work of this kind, when it exists as a 
bookbinding, differs essentially from 
needlework of other kinds in several im- 
portant particulars. Thus, it can be claimed 
as a distinction for embroidered book 
covers that, as a class, they are the small- 
est complete embroideries existing, other 
varieties, excepting possibly point lace de- 
signed for collars or éufts, being generatly 
of large size. Embroidered bookbindings 
also differ from point lace in that almost 
invariably more than one kind of “ stitch- 
ery’’ enters into a bookbinding, viz., 
chain, split, tapestry, satin, or what not, 
while point stitch is 
permitted to enter. Embroidered bookbind- 
from their small size and beauty, 
constitute objects dear to the col- 
lector’s heart, and their collection is limited 
only by their surviving number ahd the 
ce@lector’s ability to purchase or otherwise 
seeure them. Heraldic designs were favor- 
ite decorative forms during the sixteenth 
century, and were succecded by the figure, 
floral, and arabesque patterns that usually 
hetong to the seventeenth century. The 
processes used in the binding of embroid- 
-ered books were the same as in the case 
of leather-bound books; but there 
invariable peculiarity—the 
which the different 
were sewn were never in relief, 


into lace cnly one 
ings, 


easily 


was one 
bands upon 
the paper 
50 that it 
Was always possible to paste down a piece 
of material easily along the book without 
having to allow for the projecting bands so 
familiar on leather bindings. The backs, 
moreover, were only wounded very slight- 
ly, if at all. 

The great majority of embroidered books, 
both large ond small, have had ties of silk 
on theic froht edges, generally two, but 
sometimes only one, which wraps around. 
The backs of old embroidered books are by 
far the weakest parts about them. If they 
have escaped rebacking in-leather and ex- 
ist in their old forms they are always much 
worn, and the work upon them so much 
damaged that it is often difficult to make 
out even the general character of the de- 
sign, to say nothing of the details of the 
workmanship. The edges of books having 


sections of 


*ENGLISH EMBROIDERED BOOK BIND- 
INGS. By Cyril Davenport, F. 8. A. Author 
‘ of ** The English Regalia,"’ &c. Buckram, 
Svo. Gilt tops; rough edges. Rubricated title 
page. Numerous colored and other i)lustra- 
tions. The English Bookman’'s Library. New 
$10." Dodd, Mead & Co. 50 copies on vellum, 
ital 
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‘ *THE WATERS OF EDERA. By Ouida. 
pp. 326, New York: R. F. Fenno & Co. $1.50, 


workers from whose hands came the em- 
broidery are unknown. A chance 

seript note upon a copy of the Psalms 
printed in 1633 and described by the author 
of the present book that was bound in em- 
broidered white satin sets forth that the 
work upon.it was done by “‘ Bljzabeth, wife 
of Matthew Wren, Bishop of Ely,” who was 
an uncle of the architect. An illustration in 
color shows very excellently the high art- 
istic achievements of Elizabeth, Matthew 
Wren’s wife. Mr. Davenport has certainly 
exploited a subject not yet exhausted, and 
has shown for the first time to many what 
great beauty lurks in a kind of bookbind- 
ing long since’ forgotten. 


Ouida’s “Waters of Edera.’’* 


In her latest book Ouida boldly lets fly 
her colors. as the champion of the op- 
pressed. She has armed herself on the side 
of ‘“‘right against might,” and rashly op- 
poses political and social institutions that, 
too often before now, have baffled in the 
reformation, wisgr and more earnest work- 
ers. The theme is an old one—as old as 
time itself—and has been sung by many 
and in all lands. It is only another phase 
of Tolstoi’s questions; Besant’s ideas are 
differently environed. The few must al- 
ways suffer for the many, the peasant be 
ground beneath the heel of the nobleman. 
It is the law of nature that the big fish 
shal eat the little ones; and in the steady 
onward march of Progress, they who stand 
in her path must fall. 


For this new field Ouida has forsaken 
the old region where we were wont. to see 
her and hear her descriptions of “ high 
life.” She has turned to the open lands of 
Italy, there to grapple with the social 
problem of all nations, The waters of the 
Edera are the source “whence life ‘ and 
Widure are drawn if the valley through 
Which it flows. Along its banks the peas- 
ants till their soil and raise their olive 
trees and their grape vines. It is a beau- 
tiful picture of rich, country life that the 
author conjyres up befgre us—the soft 
fresh gras& of the meadows, dotted here 
and there with crimson or golden blossoms, 
the rolling pasture lands, the oxen yoked 
to their plowshares, and-through the very 
heart of the country the green, glittering 
waters of the Edera wind in and out, like a 
beautiful snake, coiling its lithe body 
among the grasses. 

Ouida is not prone to 
pressions, nor does she 
“black thought ‘neath fair phrases.” 
Like Tolstoi himself, to her ‘‘a spade is 
simply a spade,"’ and she calls it such, 
with the result that sometimes her fairest 
pictures are spoiled by too much realism. 

But the tale itself is directly and simply 
told. When the State offers no assistance 
in his opposition against the manufactur- 
ing syndicate, Adone Alba takes the law 
in his own hands and organizes his band of 
rebellious forces to fight against the 
workers along the river bed. The folly of 
such a course has long ago been proved~ 
proved in fact, as well as fiction, too often, 
and by too many to arouse any new sym- 
pathies or expectations in the reader's 
mind. Oudia has caught and mirrored the 
peasant’s stolid reasoning, his dumb in- 
comprehension, his fierce defiance to ex- 
isting laws. And in the youth's tragic 
death, and the ultimate triumph of the 
conspirators against the interests of the 
dwellers along the Edera she unconscious- 
ly preaches the futility of resistance. In 
Don Silverio, the priest, she has drawn a 
strong, clear picture of a man whose soul 
is above the masses, who, misunderstood 
and abused by his still clings to 
his ideals of the good and the pure. And 
the child Nerina flits through 
the story like a swallow gently winging its 
way southward to freedom and sunshine. 

The book may serve no great 
but for all that its note of sympathy 
human distress is real, and the 
voice rises strong in protest. 
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The Course of Study at Harvard, 


To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

Your editorial entitled ‘‘ The Course of 
Study at Harvard,” printed in last week's 
edition of THE SatTuRDAY REVIEW, was 
certainly well calculated to stir up protest 
and discussion from several directions. 
What I have to say 
directions only. 

One may well heartily agree with the 
main trend of your contention that Father 
Brosnahan's absurd criticism of the cur- 
riculum of Harvard College had its origin 
rather in a mediaeval animus of a mere 
creed than in adequate knowledge of the 
facts actually involved. It is, however, 
difficult to allow such opinions as you ex- 
press in that editorial concerning the status 
of psychology and ethic# to pass unchal- 
lenged. * * ® 

No one can Start with a proper modern 
physiological basis for his psychology, and 
then read through the works of men like 
James, Wundt, Ladd, Titchener, Sully, 
Baldwin, and not be convinced, nay, with- 
out presupposing as a basal commonpalce 
that the science which these men and 
many others in common unfold is as much 
one system of facts and explanatory theo- 
ries as is any of the sciences of our day, 
a period of unification. * * To say 
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deliberately that there is as 
system of phychology is as if one 
denied the greenness of the because 
the foam which floats along its edge may 
give back varied hues in the sunlight. 
The ntricities of psychologic genius, 
shall we have sometimes, it is true, 
offered destructive criticism of the science 
without construction; but the 
science and firm and 
ie uxperience we call 
consciousness or as the relations of the liv- 
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say? 


adequate 
underlies, strong 
systematic’’ as the 


ing body and its concomitant mental states. 


*- * * 


nature, ethics is on a 
different from that 
which psychology has been developed, 
it tells what ought to be, as well as that 
which is—it is a science normative as well 
as descriptive. ‘That it-is a true science, 
however, and a valuable one for all higher 
culture, seems to the present writer al- 
most obvious. Continually more and more, 
as it employs the methods and product of 
sociology, of anthropology, and of psychol- 
ogy to an ever greater extent, is it 
coming a ‘ systematic”’ and 
more necessary to the cultured man and 
woman One need only read the text- 
books of moral philosophers like Suther- 
land, Paulsen, Wundt, and Sidgwick to 
learn how “ systematic '’ and descriptive it 
already become. * * * It must 
be noted, however, that to Father 
Brosnahan, as doubtless to most Ro- 
manists, means something more 
or less different, something more dogmatic 
and closer to the ancient moral instruc- 
tion of Church It is that 
this is which it used 
under but 
ambiguity of 
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Meeting of the Oriental Society. 


The annual meeting of the American Ori- 
ental Seciety took place in Philadelphia on 
April 19, 20, and 21. The sessions both of 
the society proper and of the section on the 
religions were held in the Wid- 
ener Museum of Art at the University of 
Pennsylvania. The lecture room was 
reached through an elaborate reproduction 
of a Buddhist temple, with its praying 
wheels, bells, and shrines, hung with votive 
offerings. 

More than usual interest attaches to the 
meeting this year, as very important and 
live problems were broached in several pa- 
pers upon the Philippines, with special ref- 
erence, as was to be expected, to.their lan- 
guages and religions. The members of the 
society assembled on Thursday morning, 
and after a brief business meeting they en- 
joyed the hospitality of the Faculty Club 
at luncheon. At the afternoon session the 
reading of papers was begun. Mr. Blake of 
Johns Hopkins read an interesting study 
of Babylonian rites and the Athewa Veda. 
The next paper was by Prof. Bloom@eld on 
the relative chronology of the Vedic hymns. 
Mr. Louis H. Gray and Mr. Montgomery 
Schuyler, Jr., both of Coluntbia University, 
gave the only papers devoted to the Aves- 
ta, the former in an admirable discussion 
of the syntax of the past tenses, and the 
latter presenting an index verborum of the 
fragments of the Avesta. Prof. Haupt pre- 
sented several technicai papers, and in a 
discussion of Philippine problems recom- 
mended the co-operation of the Oriental So- 
ciety and the Bureau of Ethnology in ap- 
pointing a commission to study our prob- 
lems in the Philippines. Prof. Washburn 
Hopkins spoke on “ Vedic Literature in 
the Sanskrit Epic,’’ in which he showed the 
influence of the older religious poetry of 
the Hindus upon their national epic. 

Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson read a 
translation of an amusing story from the 
Sanskrit picaresque romance, the Desak- 
umaracharita, or ‘‘ The Adventures of the 
Ten Princes.” Prof. Jackson also con- 
tri*uted a study of the lapse of time in the 
action of the Sanskrit plays of Harsha- 
deva. Like all Hindu plays, these little 
comedies of domestic intrigue are very ro- 
mantic in treatment and constantly violate 
the classic rule of the unities of time, place, 
and action, Prof, Jastrow of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania described the plan 
and scope of the first international con- 
gress for the historical study of religions, 
which is to be held in Paris during the 
present year. This congress is in a way 
the outcome, or at least the successor, of 
the Parliament of Religions held in Chica- 
go in connection with the World's Fair in 
1893. Prof. Lanman of Harvard presented 
several most admirable papers. The first 
was on “ Talking Birds in Ancient India.” 
In this he showed the role assigned to 
these birds in Sanskrit literature, and gave 
illustrations from the various works, es- 
pecially from the drama, in which a favor- 
a convention is to have the secrets of 

e one revealed by the chattering of the 
who had overheard it. Prof, Ortel and 
ue Michelson read on linguistic topics, 

The session on Friday afternoon was de- 
voted to papers upon the history of relig- 
ions. Prof. Hopkins described Atheism versus 
Déism in India, and Prof. Jackson spoke 
at some length upon the rel of the 
Achaemenian Kings. Very ex t pa- 

were read at this session by Mr. Tal- 
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availing themselves of the courtesies so 
kindly offered by the clubs of Philadelphia 
and the membe ars of the local committee. 


Prince Charles Edward Stuart. 


A new volume of Goupil’s series of Ilus- 
trated Historical Biographies, * Prince 
Charles Edward Stuart,’ is announced for 
early publication. Mr. Andrew Lang, in 
preparing this life of the young chevalier, 
has had the advantage over former biog- 
raphers of being able to examine not only 
the State papers in the Record Office, but 
also, through the permission of Queen Vic- 
toria, the Stuart papers at Windsor Cas- 
tle. Mr. Lang’s great interest in-the sub- 
ject and his present researches have 
brought to light much new material hither- 
to unknown or unused, including the let- 
ters of the Old Chevalier and of his agents 
before 1745, and of Charles himself to the 
end of his life. 

Many other manuscript sources and rare 
printed tracts have also been drawn upon, 
it being claimed that Mr. Lang has been 
able for the first time to present a full, 
interesting, and consistent account of the 
development of the Prince's character from 
his early childhood. The book, which will 
be published in royal quarto form, will be 
finely illustrated in photogravure, the illus- 
trations being mainly portraits from con- 
temporary originals, whose reproduction 
their owners, both British and foreign, 
have kindly “allowed. Like the previous 
volumes in this series, ‘‘Mary Stuart,"’ 
‘Elizabeth,’ &c., the*present work will be 
published in two styles, neither of which 
will be reprinted. 

The édition de luxe, on Japan paper, 
with fac-simile frontispiece in colors, will 
be limited to 350 numbered copies, 25 for 
presentation, and will be issued to sub- 
scribers at £8 net. This edition will also 
contain twenty-eight full-page illustrations 
and twelve smaller ones, as well as a 
duplicate set of all the portraits, the addi- 
tional copy of the frontispiece being in 
monochrome. The ordinary edition will be 
prinded on fine paper, will contain all the 
plates above described, but without the 
duplicate set of portraits, and will contain 
a frontispiece in colors. This ordinary edi- 
tion, which will consist of 1,500 numbered 
copies—o0 for presentation—can be had by 
subscribers at £3 Ns. net per copy, for which 
subscriptions are now being received by 
the principal bookse lle rs. 


New York Society Liked. 
Among the interesting features in the 
annual report of the New York Society 
Library, which has just been issued, the 
most important mention is that of the gift 
of $117,000 from the estate of the late 
Charles H. Contoit. Several improvements 
have been made to the library reading 
room at 109 University Place, and the 
culation of books between April 1, 1899, 
and April 1, 1000, is the largest ever re- 
corded, the number amounting to 35,434 
volumes. The library rooms have been 
visited by 16,858 persons. Several hun- 
dred new volumes were added, the “ John 
C. Green alcove" being enriched by over 
fifty fine works dealing with foreign and 
domestic art and architecture. Mr. F. 
Augustus Schermerhorn, one of the trust- 
gave among other gifts an additional 
$1,000 for the completion of the card cata- 
logue, which has been rendered possible 


through his gifts for that purpose in -the 
past. 

The annual meeting of the shareholders 
was held on Tuesday evening in the library 
and the trustees elected for the coming 
year were Frederick Sheldon, Frederic J. 
de Peyster, Johnston L. de Peyster, 
George V. N. Baldwin, Edward King, 
Albert Mathews, Charles 8B. Curtis, I. 
Augustus Scherme rhorn, Charles H. Mar- 
shall, Frederic de P. Foster, D. Mait- 
land Armstrong, Charles C. Haight, Archi- 
bald D. Russeil, Alfred Pell, and George 
W. Folsom, 


Another Shakespeare.* 


One of the most convenient and well-ap- 
pearing as well as valuable Sheakespeares 
that we know anything about has just been 
produced by the publication of the Evers- 
ley"Shakespeare, in thirty-nine volumes, in- 
stead of the ten-volume issue in which 
this work was originally presented. Thus 
every play or distinct part of a play has a 
volume to itself, neatly bound in cloth, 
with rubricated title page, and with text 
in clear, fair-sized type. Economy of time 
and trouble has been produced through the 
placing of the notes at the bottom of each 
page, instead of at the end of the volume. 
Botp the nctes and the introductions which 
precede every play are the work of C. H. 
Herford, Professor of English Language 
and Literature in the University College 
of Wales, Aberystwyth. The introductions 
present adequate data concerning the 
quarto and folio editions on which the 
texts are based. All known and approved 


readings are given. The notes, partly ety- 
mological, partly aesthetic, and partly 
critical, are what the ordinary, averag> 
intelligence needs to appreciate the words 
and dramatic action of the plays. In mak- 
ing his selections from the mass of com- 
mentary material that exists Prof. Her- 
ford has taken neither the commonplace 
and trivial, nor yet the hair-splitting, dicta 
of professional experts. His discrimination 
in this respect is both human and scholar- 
ly; his own critical acumen is no less so, 


The Nicaragua Canal.* 


If the proposed Nicaragua Canal be- 
comes ‘a reality, it will be responsible for 
many books describing the features of the 
territory which the canal will traverse. 
That Nicaragua is a land of promise, 
blessed with low taxes, splendid natural 
resources, a superb climate, and abun- 
dant-attractions for the tourist and sports- 
man is evident from a perusal of William 
B. Simmons’s volume entitled ‘‘The Nicara- 
gua Canal.” The author, in April, 1891, 
in company with representatives of the 
Nicaragua Canal Company, followed the 


cir- 


ees, 


-route of the proposed canal from Grey- 


town, on the Atlantic Coast, to Brito, on 
the Pacific, and gives us a very fair idea of 
the attractions which lie along the canal 
company’s route, We will not attempt 
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the question has been from time 
to time revived in various ways. Pending 
Congressional legislation indicates that be- 
fore long the 
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construction of the 
be resumed, with the financial backing of 
the United States, thus insuring its speedy 
completion. As to the healthfulness of that 
part of Nicaragua included in the 
tions of the company, the 
the following trustworthy testi- 
given by Dr. J. Edward Stubbert, 
the chief surgeon of the canal company. 
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It has been generally 
country teems with fatal diseases, 
that our employes are exposed to severe 
and dangerous types of fevers. After a 
professional experience of ten yars, most 
of which time has been spent in the tropics, 
and being familiar with nearly every 
mate of the globe, I can state 
that, in my opinion, Nicaragua is excep- 
tionally free from any fatal epidemic 
diseases that may be termed climatic. 

An interesting point noted by the author 
is the exceptional advantages offered to 
property holders in Nicaragua. There are 
no taxes on real or personal property. The 
Government revenues are derived mainly 
from import duties, the National Railway, 
and a tax levied on tobdcco and a native 
brandy distilled from sugarcane, 
aguardiente. 

At best, the present volume will be 
ognized as but a hasty glance at Nicaragua 
and the canal project. It will furnish 
some useful hints for the guidance of 
would-be tourist and will answer a pre- 
liminary reference book. Undoubtedly, 
when the canal is actually re- 
sumed, a comprehensive work on the 
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Unexpec ted Contrition ‘Sian a Con- 
tributor. 


If we are to believe 
letters, editors must be the most 
people in the world. And the 
thing about it is that they are all melan- 
choly over one thing—the declination of 
manuseripts, Most of the editorial fra- 
ternity printed slips, cards, and letters 
expressing their regret and sorrow because 
they cannot accept for publication a 
story, monograph, or what not. This sys- 
tem saves them time and labor. 

For my part, I pity any one 
happy—through no fault of his own. 
think of the loads of anguish thousands 
writers in this country are hourly heaping 
upon the poor, overworked editor! When 
will this heartless imposition cease? How 
long, O fellow-citizens and citizenesses! are 
authors at large to abuse the of 
the already broken-hearted? 
time that some one established 
for Extending Sympathy to Editors? 
editors might be condoled by such 
munications as the following: 

Office of the S. F. E. 8S. T. E. 

My Dear Sir: Mr. Reginald Van Vander- 
hoefen, the poet, has handed us a letter 
frof you to him, declining his latest lyric 
ereation, entitled, ‘‘The Last Apple on 
the Tree,"”” in which you express much 
regret that you are unablesto use it. 

He desires us to convey to you his heart- 
felt sympathy in your hour of sorrow, and 
to assure you that if he had known that 
any act or poem of his was likely to mar 
your happiness he would not have attempt- 
ed to attract your attention. His intention 
indeed was quite the reverse, for he 
thought his beautiful verses would please 
you and perchance open a rift in the clouds 
which we understand from other members 
of this society envelop you. 

We know how poor are \ 
grief is so deep and soul-devastating, but 
try and bear up. Perhaps Mr. Van Van- 
derhoefer may soon repair the sorrow he 
seems unwittingly to have caused by send- 
ing you a poem on which he is now at 
wouk. eighteen hours a day, to be called, 
“When Phyllis Has a Chill,” written in 
the new so-called cold feet measure. 

He believes its beauties and quaintness 
will so gladden your heart that you will 
forget you ever had a pang. 

With assurances of our most distin- 
guished consideration, very truly yours, 

Secretary of the 8. F. E. 8S. T. E. 

A while ago a well-known woman editor 
wrote me that I could never know how 
sorry she was because she could not buy 
a short story of mine for her magazine. 
I am left to imagine her sitting at her 
desk, trying bravely to do her work, 
unable to keep back the tears that well 
up in her eyes. Another editor recently 
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use 
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patience 


Then 


wrote that he felt much hurt in being ob- | 


liged to decline an article I had sent him, 
and still another deeply deplored the 
that a historical sketch of mine was not 
suited to his needs. I keep all these lugu- 
brious epistles. I have three or four big 
stacks of them—and more are on the way. 
They might be useful Ome time, for I can 
write on the blank backs first drafts of 
epics, the later Hfe of Lincoln, &c. Then 
there is a certain selfish satisfaction in 
reading them over occasionally and feeling 
that you are not the only person in the 
world who is full of regret. At other times 
I feel as guilty as an apprehended pick- 
pocket, when I think of all the grief I 
have brought on editors in the past dozen 
years. Sometimes, members of my family 
tell me, I cry out in my sleep, ‘‘ Mea culpa! 
Forgive me. I'll never do so again,” and 
the next morning I remember that I have 


been dreaming about some editor who had 
written me one of those pathetic messages 
of sorrow, of which, alas! I was the cause. 
It is terrible to think there is at present no 
way of giving editors relief. Their appal- 
ling anxiety to discover new Cetus is 
strain enough on them, without this super- 
abundance of the result of having 
to decline manuscripts. 
Here is a theme worthy of thousand of 
rites: Shall we found the 8. F. “ s 
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Tue Joy of CAPTAIN Rigor. 
By ARMANDO PALACIO VALDES. 


Translated from the Spanish by 


MINNA CAROLINE SMITH. 


‘The publication of this remarkable novel ts 
a shining credit to American enterprise. * * ® 
And it is indubitably one of the best books of 
the year.""—BOSTON JOURNAL. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
12mo.. Cloth. Price $1.25. 


BRENTANO’S 
31 Union Square, N. Y. 
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exquisite masterpieces of 
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“Hobhouse’s MSS. én the Beitish Mu- 
seum Opened and Then Sealed 


Frém The London Daily Chronicle. 

“ Letters are among the most significant 
memorials the individual man can leave 
behind him,” said Goethe. ‘To-day, the ani- 
versary of Lord Byron's death, this axiom 
finds apt illustration in the following 
characteristic letter written by the poet 
to one of his earliest and dearest. friends 
This letter has never before been pub- 
lished. Like many another treasure, it had 
lain for years unrecognized upon the 
shelves of the British Museum. The mu- 
seum has an enormous quantity of Byroni- 
ana—letters, diaries, and memoranda—be- 
queathed by the late Lord Broughton 
qohn C. Hobhouse) on the condition that 
they should not be even looked at until 
the present year, and great interest is 
felt as to the nature of these papers. 
Inguiry at the museum has elicited the in- 
formation that the legacy has been opened, 
but no news is forthcoming as to its con- 
tents. The authorities say that the papers 
are of little or no interest, but they also 
say that they have been sealed up again 
and placed in a safe place; that they will 
not be placed in the MSS. department, 
and that they are not available for the 
public. Lady Dorchester, Lord Brough- 
ton’s daughter, has also a very fine col- 
lection, which she guards with extreme 
care, and the generally aceepted opin- 
ion is that both the British Museum and 
Lady Dorchester are in possession of Lord 
Broughton’s reply to Lady Byron's “ Re- 
marks,"’ published in 1830. ‘As Byron's 
most intimate friend,’ Lord Broughton 
Was most anxious to reply to Lady Byron, 
and he was only dissuaded from taking 
the public into his confidence by the per- 
sonal entreaties of Lord Holland. He, how- 
ever, drew up “to be used if necessary, a 
full and scrupulously accurate account” 
of the separation, and it is more than 
probable that the museum has come into 
the possession of a copy of this account. 

The “Clare” to whom the letter is ad- 
dressed was John Fitz-Gibbon, LEarl of 
Clare, who, it will be recollected, is ‘ Ly- 
cus’ of “ Childish Recollections,’ and the 
“Friend of my Youth” of “ Hours of Idle- 
ness."" Byron and he were boys at Harrow 
together, and their friendship amounted to 
a passion. Byron relates that many years 
after he had left Harrow, he never heard 
the name of Clare pronounced “ without a 
beating of the heart.’’ It was at. Leghorn 
in 1821 that the friends saw each other for 
the last time. With curious anticipation 
Byron declared he had a presentment they 
would never meet again, and a day or two 
afterward he made the following charac- 
teristic entry in his diary: 


Of all I have ever known he (Clare) has 


always been the least altered in everything | 


from the excellent qualities and kind affec- 
tions which attached me so strongly to him 
at schoo). I should hardly have thought it 
possible for socfety (or the world, as it is 
called) to leave a being with so little of the 
leaven of bad passions. 


Although Clare never saw his friénd 
again, he received from him the following 
letter, written just nineteen days before 
Byron's dtath: 


Missolonghi, March 31, 1824. 
My Dearest Clare: This will be presented 
to you by a live Greek deputy, for whom 
1 desiderate and solicit your countenance 
and good-will. I hope that you do not for- 
get that | always regard you as my dearest 


row boys together, and if | do not repeat 
this as often as I ought, it is that 1 may 
not tire you with what you so well know. 

[| refer you to Signor Zalmie, the Greek 
deputy, tor all news, public and private. 


| 
He will do better than an épistle in this 


respect. 

I was sorry to hear that Dick had export- 
ed a married woman from Ireland, not only 
on account of morals but monies. 
that the jury will be considerate. | thought 
that Richard looked sentimental. when I 


saw him at Genoa, but little expected what | 
Pray who tis the lady? | 


he was to land in. 
The papers merely inform us by dint of 
asterisks that she is somebody's wife and 
has children, and that Dick (as usual) was 
the intimate friend of the confiding hus- 
band. It is to be hoped that the jury will 
be bachelors 


Pray take care of yourself, Clare, my 


dear, for in some of your letters I had a | 


similar intrigue of yours. 
Have a care of an éclat. Your Irish juries 
lay it on heavy: and then besides you 
would be fixed for life with a second-hand 
épouse, whereas I wish to see you lead a 
virgin heiress from Saville Row to Mount 
Shannon. 

Let me hear from you at your best. lei- 


giimpse of a 





found what” he 
sought at Balaclava, for he was one of the 
immorta} handful who, with such splendid 


audacity, galloped down the Long Valley — 


to the assault of the Russian army. 


Monthly Journalism. 
To The New York Time Saturday Review: 

The world may be no better or worse ‘for 
it, but timely literature is the order of the 
day. 

The great and small magazines—the list 
ig so bulky that one stands in awe of it— 
pice up on one’s table and desk day after 
day, crowded with pictures, bad letter-press 
work, and often worse articles, badly writ- 
ten and hastily conceived, They are “ time- 
ly,” forsooth, that is, they treat of some 
topic of the day that the newspapers have 
been ringing the changes on until it would 
seem the world were heartily wearied of it 
all. This modern “ timeliness "of the mag- 


azine articles came into existence with our , 
Spanish-American war, and to that little , 
episode in our National life we must altrib- | 


ute this unwelcome inheritance. The South 


African struggle is now intensifying the j 
complaint. We are supposed to like the dis- | 


ease as it spreads out in its most virulent 
form. 


The proper function of the newspaper is | 


understood to be to serve us with the news 
of the day, and such intelligent comments 
and explanations as will simplify the mean- 
ing, with any side information bearing on 
the subjects that will tend to illuminate 
them. We have material supplied by staff 
writers, special work performed by experts 
who hunt for it in every conceivable corner 
of the world, and interviews with and opin- 
ions of public men. What more does the 


' reading world require? Surety not the re- 





| Jterature. 
I trust | 
| straight to the 





vamping of these reports in the magazines, 
accompanied by illustrations and fancy 
presswork. We do not say the great read- 
ing public does not want these monthly 
Sunday newspapers bound in magazine 
form, for the circulation manager's reports 
indicate the contrary. But what good does 
it all do, and what does it amount to in the 
end? It tends for one thing, mayhap, to 
solve the problem of the Sunday newspa- 
per and eases the consciences of those who 
will not read the supplements of the Sun- 
day papers because they are published on 
the seventh day. Thousands probably now 
buy a cheap magazine for their Sunday 
reading and let the newsboy pass. This is a 
sop.to the leaders in the crusade against the 
Sunday newspapers; it undoubtedly relieves 


many innocent minds to be able to say: “I 
do not read the Sunday newspapers.” 


One of the tricks of modern magazining 
is to juggle with names, High-sounding, 
popular names on the index page send thou- 
sands of copies to the greedy readers.-First 
it was a trade with the names of great 
writers, those who had actually achieved a 
reputation for high-class fiction or essay 
composition. This was to an extent a legit- 
imate advertisement of a magazine's can- 
tents and value, for we must assume that a 
great artist will not debase himself by glv- 
ing anything but his best to the public. He 
soon makes his own Waterloo if he de- 
scends to second-class matter. 

The second method of the editors of pop- 
ular magazines had more of chicanery and 
trickery in it. The names of great public 


men were added to their list of special 
friend and love you as when we were Har- | 


writers—statesmen, politicians of any par- 


| ticular notoriety, inventors, soldiers, naval 
| 


and military officers, railroad and financial 
magnates, and men of every stamp. There 
is an insidious argument held forth by 
those who gather and publish this style of 
It reads like this: “When we 
require an article on a timely subject we go 
man who is the leading au- 
thority on it and get an article from him. 


Is not that the proper way? .Then we are 
} sure that we have the right facts, and our 


readers are given the best opinion of the 
best authorities.”’ 
If a man is an expert in a particular de- 


partment, and has the leisure and ability to 


write up his mature and well-considered 
thoughts on the subject, there is no tlaw in 
popular 


‘timely,’ and men of 


this specious argument. But the 
magazine must be 
prominence are notoriously 
accustomed to quick composition. Their ar- 
ticles must ge in an early number, or they 


busy and not 


| would lose their force. So a system of patch- 


ing up and interviewing must be resorted 


TO HAVE & 


By MARY 


TO HOLD JOHNSTON 


APRIL 28, 1900. 


10 WEEKS 
200 THOUSAND 


Crown 8vo. 
Eight Illustrations. 
400 Pages, 


$1.50. 


THE CRITIC for May reports “To Have and To Hold” 
as the most popular novel in 22 out of 23 leading li- 
braries of the country. 


THE 


BOOKMAN for May 


reports “ To Have and To 


Hold” as the best-selling book in 33 out of 35 book- 


buying centres. 


THE PUBLISHER of The Bookman says: 


“ Never since 


the beginning of The Bookman has there been such 


unanimity 


of opinion as this.” 


THIS SUCCESS is explained, in part, by the qualities 


noted below. 


HISTORICAL 
VERITY, 


LITERARY 
QUALITY. 


CHARACTER 
DRAWING. 


Not since Conan Doyle’s ‘* White Company 
cal novel so perfectly instinct with the spirit of the times 
with which it treats.—Commercial Bulletin, Boston. 


Good and bad, her characters live 
con, Jeremy Sparrow, Carnal and the Black Death—are not 
to be forgotten.—Times Saturday Review, New York. 


There are no puppets om chess men 


A pure, clean story, told with a vividness of descriptive 
power rarely equalled.—Times, Washington, D. C. 

An example of the best style of love story, clean, pure, 
wholesome. —Christian Intelligencer, New York. 


A healthful and very thrilling story, and at the same time 
not a sensational one.—Bookbuyer, New York. 

Surpasses all the novels that have preceded it in acquiring 
popularity.—Herald, Boston. 

As interesting as anything ever Stevenson wrote.—Tele- 
graph, Philadelphia. 

An exquisite story, strong and intensely dramatic.—Press, 


Ll 


an_histori- 


Miss Johnston has evidently male a careful study of the 
period of which she writes, and offers a vivid portrayal of 
Journal, Indianapolis. 

The author has a faculty of making other times and condi- 
tions stand out in their beautiful perspective.—Leader, 


The book is accurate historically and gives a most charm- 
ing picture of the earliest colonial times.—Call, San Fran- 


An unexpected accuracy as to fact won our sincere ad- 
miration at the very first.—American, Philadelphia. 


It is difficult, outside the work of Charles Kingsley, to 
parallel the writing of this young Virginian for its delicacy 
of handiing.—The Bookman, New York. 

Non: of the fiction which has sold by hundreds of thou- 
sands in the past two or three years equals it in literary 
merit.—Press, Philadelphia 

It has everything which the recent sensational successes 
have had, and it has style, charm and “ lift’’ besides 
Critic, New York. 

No romance of American colonial days has so claimed re- 
spect for its literary quality. —Telegraph, Philadelphia. 


-The 


The literary style of the book is of the most finished char- 
acter —The Independent, New York. 


The leading characters are thoroughly alive, thoroughly 


The minor characters all impart a vital touch to 


the parts assigned them.-—-Public Opinion, New York. 


Ralph, Jocelyn, Dic- 


The characters are drawn with a clear, vivid touch, so that 
they stand out with the distinctness and yet with the deli- 
cacy of a beautiful cameo.—Times, Richmond. 


Ralph, the hero, and 


Jocelyn, the lady, and Jeremy Sparrow are very real per- 
sons.—Boodk Buyer, New York. 

The historical personages who flit in and out of the scenes 
are never mere marionettes.—Times, Brooklyn. 


The plot is well constructed, the incidents varisd and 
dramatic, and the action moves forward with 
Times, Brooklyn, 


an exhila- 
rating sweep. 
The tale is well finished in all its details, well balanced, well 
—Mail 


inmature conclusions of the expert in ques- ae 
Its workmanship is sound and thorough 


written. 
and Express, New York. 

In the invention of these perils and their solution Miss 
Johnston displays extraordinary ingenuity and felicity 
Chronicle, Chicago. 


> » 7 cillf Se — ¢ 2 
ers, finding themselves confused by the sea prepared, the brush skillfully used —Glob:, Boston. 


of contradictory opinions on subjects ofethe 
| day, are casting about for something more ' 


It is direct and_exciting, strong, well written and vivid.— 
The Critic. New York. 





To be had of all ‘Booksellers, or sent on recetbt of pricz by 
the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


sure, and believe me ever and most truly, 
my dearest Clare, yours, 
P..S.—The Turkish fleet are just bearing | ‘® Sometimes the men are interviewed, 
down to blockade this port; so how our | and a professional journalist or literary 
and boats frequently evade them. % 
The sight is pretty, but much finer for a | pression. Another time the man whose 
name is valued more than, what he says 
from the Gulph of Corinth (Hooke-Gulph 
of Lepanto); they (the Greeks, | mean) are , ; j 
botchy form, and the editor or an assistant ! 
the campaign is expected to commence patches it up Into some sort of presentable 
next month, But as aforesaid I refer you | 
a mS opinions expressed are anything but the 
The ‘ Dick so piquantly alluded to was 
’ Clare's or br or, Riche - . 
Lord Clare's younger brother, Bichard.Ho tion. There are some so accustomed to be- 
to the earldom in 1851, and the lady was : CRAFTS- 
one Diana Moore, whose marriage with Mr aes Saeereee Sen Se Sek tee 
: " P ’ r “,.. | themselves to express an opinion in words, | MANSHIP. 
act of Parliament in 1825. Dick appears to | . “i 
4 ms talkative kind. 
have been devoted to the lady... He mar- a i , hi ' 
. ngs, . 2m , alis } +rC , j . 
Some predict that this monthly journalism The colors have been admirably chosen, the canvas well 
return to England in 1826 they were, on | | 
Jan. 9, again married at St. James’s, West- 
Dick was the last Earl of Clare. He had, . - r 
one son, John Charles Viscount Fitz-Gib- reliable. We have learned to distrust names; 
young man of great promise, but of a very | PUuTveyors of literature. A real monthly re- | 
passionate nature. At the age of twenty- | View in which the grain is sifted from the 
lady to whom he was much attached, he | to us with that calmness of thought and 
i 
looked to for help in this-slough of great 
names and bad literature, H. K. 


NOEL BYRON. 
deputy is‘to get by is a doubt, but the isl- | hack is responsible for the style and ex- 
limner than a lodger. It is the Squadron 
writes out his thoughts in illiterate and 
all busy enough, as you may suppose, as 
for news to the bearer ; shape. Often in the rush of business the 
bart Viscount Fitz-Gibbon, who succeeded > ~ . "1 
ing interviewed that they write out their 
Crosbie Moore was dissolved by a special | ,. ‘ 
| They are less apt to be misquoted than the 
ried her in 1825 at Dunkirk, and on their : ‘ 
| has about run its course, and that the read- 
minstes 
bon, who was generally thought to be a | "OW jwe must learn to discriminate in the 
} : 
five, having had a bitter quarrel with a | chaff by writers of authority and presented 
' 
went out to the Crimea, where his desper- | decision which carries conviction must ve 
New York, April 2, 1900, 


ie antes BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 
recklessness gave rise to the story that, 


ate courage and 
prevented by his religious principles from | 


apparently 





